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Fin and Countrymen, „„ 1 
Tu E ſubject of this addrefs is, next to what 
you owe to God, of the: greateſt importance to 
yourſelves, and to yout children. Every thing 
you value as Engliſhmen is at this moment at Rake. 
An experiment is trying upon you, on the event 
of which it muſt depend whether you ſhall conti- 
nue to be the free and happy people, the virtue of 
your forcfathers, and the tavour of Providence, 
made you; or whether you ſhall follow the exarh< 
ple of other mations around you, and relinquiſh 
the rights and privileges which have ſo long diſtin- 


0 * 


guiſhed you' from the reft uf Europe 
- They, ho are trying this experiment upon 
you; treat you with a degree of cruelty Worth of 
the attempt. in which the "hive elle? "NO 
contented with having conſpiręd againſt your free- 
dom, they leave nothing untriedto prevail on ydu 
to take a ſhare in the conſpiracy: They practiſe 
every art, and employ every argument, to render 
you civil fuicides,” and to ftir you up to ſuch a 
heighrof infatuation, as to be aiding and 3 
in your wr! ruin, They are trampling upon à 

your deareſt rights, and with the utmoſt wanton- 
neſs of barbarity, they are labouring to trample 
on them, not .oply with your own approbation, 
but dy your on expreſs deſir mee... 
The arts they make uſe of in the progreſs of 
His attempt, are the ſame which the hiſtory of e- 
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very free nation, that has been ſtripped of its ti” 
berties, point out to them as the moſt likely to in” 
ſure ſucceſs— To wean you from your friends 
to make you jealous and miſtruſtfulof every man, 
whe embraces your. intereſts, or in whom. you, 
have at any time placed your confidence; tb in- 
duce you to throw yourſelves under the protection 
of your diſguiſed enemies, and become like the 
ſheep in the fable, which ſuffered. themſelves to 
be perſuaded. that the dogs, their truſty guardians, 
had betrayed. them, and that the wolves were their 


beſt friends, and ſo. became an eaſy prey, and were- 
devoured by their deceivers. . . 
The induſtry. with which they practiſe theſe 
Arts, it is not neceſſary to point out to you. Their 
ts are employed night and day in ſpreading 
their mi ſreprefentations through every quarter of 
the country, and canvaſſing for addreſſes, wher- 
exer they are certain e miſrepreſentations can 
beſt eſcape detection. The lye of their emiſſaries 
in the city is echoed through every town, and cor- 
poration in the kingdom, and, as is the nature of 
all lyes,.. the further it goes from its ſource, the 
more it aſſumes. the appearance of truth, and the 
more credit it gains. 1 
_.. The RP: therefore, of theſe Letters, is to 
counteract the fatal conſequences which miſcon- 
ception on your Ports; ang an ignorance of the real 
ſtate of the queſtion, . which now fills every honeſt 
man with fears and alarms, ; might produce. I be- 


: 


Teech you then, to liſten to the truth, while you 


ean profit by it; you may open, your eyes to it 
when ĩt is too late. A ſeries. of facts, and ſuch ob- 
ſervations as naturally ariſe from them, is what F 
mean to lay before you—t am one of . yourſelves, 


and can have no intereſt in your being deceived. 
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The Real Queſtions to be propoſed to you for your dali. 


beration, ars, 

1. Are you willing and deſirous, that the les 
and maxims of arbitrary governments, in the aps 
pointment of the; Miniſters of the. Crown, . ſhall 
be adopted and put in practice, in the place of 
thoſe which have prevailed ſmce the Revolution, 
and which agree with the ſpirit of the Conſtitution, 

as ſettled at that. __ Mer? 

2. Are you willing to reſign that controul over 
thoſe Miniſters, * is your inherent right, and 
the pledge of your freedom, and to releaſe them 
from the reſponſibility which they owe to yon [Rex 
preſentatives for all their meafures?; -. 

3. Are you prepared to ſee the Houſe of Com- 
mons, in which you ſit by your Repreſentatives, 
become a mere office to regiſter the arbitrary man- 
dates of the Court, preferved for mere form, 
and deprived of every means, either of advice or 
controul, to ſecure ou againſt the attempts of en- 
croaching deſpatiſm? 


4. Are you prepared to lud the active ſnare 


you have enjoyed through your Repreſentatives in 
the Legiſlature of your 8 and to transfer 
the Government from King, Lords 1 D. 
mons, to King and Lords only? : 

Whatever you haue been told to the: b 
be by whatever miſrepreſentations you may have 

en deceived and miſled,” this, Lill prove to you, 
to be the real Bate of the preſent ſtruggle between 
the Miniſters of the Crom and you. But, before 
poet to conſider and di ſcuſs it with you, it will 

efſential to take a pretty wide field, that you may 
diſcover the fleps by which you have been ledinto 
your preſent ſituation. Before you can” hope to 
remedy any great evil, you amt firſt know its 
extent, and the cauſes of it. I beſeech 8 
therefore, to read what follows umpartially, and b 
. wit 
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wich an attention becoming a ſubject of ſuch infi- 
nite importance to yourſelves. 
From the Revolution to the beginning of the 
preſent reign, the nation enjoyed, I may tay un- 
interruptedly, the bleſſings ſecured to us at that 
glorious period, The different boundaries eſta- 
bliſhed by the Conſtitution as then declared and aſ- 
certained, were, during that period of near eighty 
years, held ſacred and 1nviolate.: Diſputes and 
diviſions. ſtill exiſted, it is true, in our national 
Councils; but they were entirely confined to mat- 
ters of foreign policy, or domeſtic regulations—to 
ſuch objects as claimed the attention of the fixed 
and eſtabliſned government of a great nation, daily 
advancing into power, wealth, aud conſequence.” 
The party diſtinctions which ſubſiſted durin 
the life of King William, our great deliverer, frog 
the refractory Hack of the Nonjurors, or the vio- 
lence of the few Tories, who ſtood up for the di- 
vine right of Kings, and the fecble attempts, un- 
der the ſubſequent reigns, to alter the ſucceſſion; 
ſcarce deſerve to be conſidered as exceptions. 
They were raiſed and fomented by a monſtrous 
faction among the people themſelves; a faction; 
which, in violation of every principle and feel. 
ing of nature, rebelled for ſlavery.;—4 faction 
that preferred deſpotiſm, and all its attendant hor- 
rors, to the mildeſt and moſt popular government; 
and the freedom it ſecured. DAB Pay | 520 
In the latter years of Queen Anne, a deſign was 
indeed formed to deſtroy our Conſtitution by the 
Reſtoration of the Houſe of Stuart to the Throne 
of theſe Realms: but this deſign was effectually 
defeated by the ſpirit and perſevering exertions of 
the Whigs and conſtitutional Tories of thoſe days; 
and the ſettlement of the ſucceſſion in the illuſtri- 
ous Houſe of Hanover, deſtroyed all the hopes of 
the ſlaviſn abettors of arbitrary government. 5 
Aike o- 


* E 
Nothing could be more favourable to the eſta- 
bliſkment of your liberties, than the character of 
the good King, who, the firſt of that line, was call- 
ed to the 'Lhrone, in conſequence of the Act of 
Succeſſion. Joined to his natural love for juſtice 
and equity, which led him to favour and protect 


the general rights of mankind, the recent impreſſi- 


ons of gratitude. on a heart ſo diſtinguiſhed for ho- 
neſty, integrity, candour, and purity of princi- 
ples, as that of George the Firſt, could not fail of 
readering him particularly tender of the liberties 
of a generous people, to whom he was indebted. 
for the exalted ſtation to which he had been raiſ- 
ed. During the whole of his reign he manifeſted 
the warmeſt affection for the conſtitution which he 
was choſen to cement, the higheſt attachment and 
predilection for thoſe who were known to be friends 
to it. This attachment, this predilection, were 
fully returned by his ſubjects, He reigned in their 
hearts and affections, and they effectually ſupport- 
ed him againſt all the attempts of the pretenders to 
his Throne. | 

The great Prince who ſucceeded him was no 
leſs diſtinguiſhed for his care to preſerve inviolate, 
and in their fulleſt extent, the liberties of a nati- 
on which had placed all its confidence in the vir- 
tues of his family. Failings and foibles he cer- 
tainly had, but they were the foibles and failings 
of a great and good mind. Warm and paſſionate 
in his temper, if he was at times not unblameable 
in his conduct, he was ever right in his intenti- 
ons. No diſguiſes, no diſſimulation entered into 
his character, no hypocriſy. His reſentments 
were open and manly; his reconciliations ſincere 
and unreſerved. His attachment to thoſe, who he 
had reaſon to be convinced, were the beſt friends 
to the liberties of the people, and conſequently to 
his family, ſuffered ſome ſhort interruptions, but, 
| | - he 
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he always returned to them with cordiality and af- 
fection; and the utmoſt confidence and moſt un- 
reſerved intercourfe ſubſiſted at all times between 
him and your branch of the Legiſlature; becauſe 
he knew that in that branch the fpirit of the conſti- 
tation chiefly reſided, and that from its principles 
and exertions the emancipation of the country that 
adiopted him, and the exaltation of his family had 
chiefly originated. He lived revered and beloved 
by his ſubſects; happy in himſelf becauſe he made 
his people happy, and an inſtrument in the hands 
of proyidence to raiſe the glory, the power, and 
the commerce of this country, to a height ſcarcely 
paralleled in the annals of mankind ! 

The affliction into which the nation was plung- 
ed at his death was general and fincere, ſuch as 
his virtues deſerved ; but the hopes that were en- 
tertained of his ſucceſſor were as general, and made 
us leſs ſenſible of the Toſs we had ſuſtained. The 
firſt of his illuſtrious Houſe who had received his 
birth among us, with what happy forebodings did 
we hear his preſent Majeſty pride himſelf on that 
circumftance, as prociting to ſtrengthen the ties 
that bound his family to this nation! His youth, 
the ſucceſſes of his arms in every quarter of the 
globe, the total ſuppreſſion of all his domeſtic 
enemies, and the extinction of the Pretenders to 
his Throne, gave us every reaſon to look forward 
to a long and profperous reign. We promiſed 
ourſelves, that under his auſpices and thofe cir- 
cumftances, (favourable beyond what his prede- 
ceſſors of his own line could have enjoyed,) & ſpi- 
rit of the Conſtitution, among other bleſſings, 
would be fo uniformly countenanced, cheriſhed, 
and brought into action, that every remembrance 
would be obliterated of there having. ever exiſted 
a party amongſt us, who had conſpired for its ruin. 
Had the virtues of our Sovereign been ſuffered 


to operate from their own dias, we „ 
7 have 


E 

have fallen from thoſe flattering hopes. But, in 
a very ſhort time, the adoption of a ſyſtem of po- 
licy, totally repugnant in all its parts to the max- 


ims of the two preceding reigns, became but too 
manifeſt, and filled the public with jealouſtes and 


alarms: It is of little conſequence to you, at this 


moment, tö ſearch for the real ſource, from which” 


this deſttuckive ſyſtem originally flowed. From 


ſome recent circumſtances; it is more than proba- 


ble that the perſon who has been loaded with all 
the odium of the invention, was himfelf but an 
inſtrument in the hand of others to carry it ĩnto 
effect. Whether the author of it has paid the 
debt to nature, and has eonſigned the management 
of it to a * more fubordinate agent than the noble- 
man here alluded to, or lives to rejoice in the pre- 
fent proſpect of its ſucceſs, is a diſcovery which I 
am — to leave to poſterity. The melancholy 
fact to which 1 muſt call your attention is, that 
from the day that Mr. Pitt, the father, was firſt 
di ſmiſſed, to make way for the Earl of Bute, to the 
diſmiſſion of the Duke of Portland to make way 
for Mr. Pitt, the fon, the ſecret abettors -6f that 
pernicious ſyſtem have been labouring to eſtabliſſi 
their power on the ruins of every maxim of conſti- 
tutional Government, with unabating induſtry, 
though with various ſucceſs. The firſt victim of 
their fatal policy was Mt. Pitt, the late Earl of 
Chatham. Little could they then foreſee, that 
they ſhould one day find its moſt declared and ſuc- 
ceſsful champion in the perſon of his ſon 
Inſtead of beginning, by a definition of this ſyſ- 
tem, and deſcribing it in words, I ſhall trace it. in 
its progreſs and effects, as the beſt means of giv- 
ing you a complete knowledge of it in all its parts 
and tendencies, and this I ſhall do as briefly'as'the 
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nformation which I think neceſſary to gonvey to 


you will admit. e Bien 
IJ To a Coalition that had been formed at the end 
of the laſt reign, between he Duke of New caſtle, 
and Mr. Pitt, the nation had been indebted for thoſe 
brilliant ſucceſſes that then attended our, arms in 
every part of the world, Great and deſerved popu- 
latity, ſuperior talents, extenſive and powerful con- 
nexions in the country, formed the, ground and 
ſupportof their Adminiſtration. Iheſc, indeed, were 
the requiſites which had recommended, every Ad- 
miniſtration, during the two preceding reigns. As 
the dignity of the Sovereign, and the power and 
conſequence of the people, were then conſidered 
to he inſeparable and dependent upon each other, 
thoſe great and popular characters were eſteemed 
both by Sovereign and People, as the beſt ſe- 
curities for their reſpective intereſts. To the good 
opinion of the people, and to the reliance placed 
in their integrity by their fellow ſubjects, they 
were ſolely indebted for the power with which they 
were intruſted by the Prince. This, to the Peo- 
ple, was at once a proof. of their own importance 
and the pledge of their ſafety; and as it argued in 
the Sovereign a paternal condeſcenſion to the opi- 
nions, and an attention to the wiſhes of his ſub- 
jects, it formed a ne tie that bound them to his 
perſon.” Hence the fruits the Crown reaped from 
it were, affection. and attachment, boundleſs: con- 
fidence, cheerful and zealous Ge only 
ſource of real l to a Britiſh King the on- 
ty foundation to him of ſubſtantial power and ſolid 


dignity. But the Cabal which had been formed 
in the privacy and ſecret receſſes of the Royal 
Chambers, infuſed far different ideas of power and 
dignity. Comparing the ſituation of the Sove- 
reign of theſe kingdoms with that of the Sovereign 
Princes his neighbours, they repreſented the ſyſ- 
10. ITS LOL. tem 
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tem of ogg, mixed monarchy, ſuch as I have deſ- 
cribed it, as little leſs than Royal ſervitude, as a 
degradation of the Throne, and a humiliating de- 
legation of its powers into the hands of its own 
{ervants.—The circumſtances of the times ap- 
peared to them to authorize the monarch to eman- 
cipate himſelf from this divided rule. They incit- 
ed him to ſhew, that he no longer held a precarious 
ſceptre, diſputable by rivals, or requiring the 
ſupport of the great intereſts which firſt placed it 
in his hands—In the appointment of his own ſer- 
vants, no recommendation ſhould be pleaded but 
his own choice, no ſupport required but his per- 
ſonal favour—It was an undoubted prerogative to 
name his Miniſters, and the only account he had 
to give to his Parliament or his People, in juſti- 
en of his nomination, was his Royal Plea- 
ure. | 

Favourable, however, as the circumſtances were, 
which ſeemed to open a way to the accompliſh- 
ment of thoſe deſigns, they could not warrant an 
immediate and open avowal of them. The Cabal, 
therefore determined to proceed covertly and gra- 
dually. Their firſt ſtep was to break that Coalition, 
which owed its formation to a principle the moſt 
deſtructive of their ſyſtem. ah. 

It was the misfortune of ' thoſe times, that the 
ſame cordiality and agreement in opinions on the 
ſtate of public affairs, which diſtinguiſhes a Cali- 
tion, of which you now hear ſo much abuſe, and 
which is infinitely more formidable and hateful in 
the eyes of the Cabal than any ever formed, did 
not ſubſiſt between Mr. Pitt and the friends of the 
Duke of Newcaſtle. The ſecret adviſers of the 
Crown availed themſelves of this circumſtance to 
practice a favourite maxim, on which they prin- 
cipally depend for ſucceſs. They divided, that 
they might firſt weaken, and then deſtroy their 
B24 | B 2 oppolers 
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oppoſers. Perſonal prejudices contributed, greatly 
to the ſucceſs of this attempt. Mr. Pit found him- 
ſelf compelled to reſign, though his Colleagues 
remained in office. But theſe ſoon di ſcovered 
that they had only been aſſiſting in their. own ruin, 
The downtall of Mr. Pitt was but a preparatory 
ſtep to their own. en 

1 need not recall to your minds the violence to 
which the Cabal was encouraged, to proteed on 
the diſmiflil of the Duke of Kewcattle, or the ge- 
neral ſweep that was made through every office 
and department of the State, in order to ſhew the 
People that they could find no protection from 
the old eſtabliſhed intereſts of the country, and 
that a new ſource was opened of preferment and 
favour, I need not remind you of the ferment, 
which a combination of public grieyances, under 
this firſt Secret Influence Adminiſtration, raiſed 
both in Parliament, and throughout the empire. 
This ferment was ſuch as checked the Cabal in 
their violent career. 'Lhey were compelled to pay 
a ſeeming deference; to the, public opinion; and 
the Earl of Bute, againſt whom it is more than 

obable the public odium had been induſtriouſly 
TRACY was removed from his office. 

This ſacrifice of the firſt inſtrument, employed 
by the Cabal, in proſecuting their ſcheme, pro- 
duced no advantage to the public. Though Lord 
Bute was removed from power, ſtill it remained 
in the hands of an Adminiſtration, conſtituted. in 
the moſt exact conformity to the new ſyſtem, and 
to the wiſhes of its friends; an Adminiftration, as 
unſupported by great and extenſive. connections 
abroad, as by great Parliamentary influence, on 
Parliamentary. abilities; poſſeſſing no ground of 
power in themſelves, and conſequently. ſubſer- 
vient to the will of the Court, and dependent on 
its favour; compoſed of diſcordant principles and 
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jaring intereſts, and therefore open to diſſentions 
and diviſions, of which the Cabal might avail itſelf, 
elther to defeat the meaſures it diſapproved, or 
to get rid of the refractory Members. 

Such, in fact, was the Grenville Adminiſtra- 
tion. Diſtracted among themſelves, and con- 
temptible in the eyes of the nation, they dragged 
on a crazed and rickety exiſtence, until the indig- 
nation, excited by the General Warrants, and the 
commotions in America, of which they fowed the 
firſt ſeeds, drove them from office, and effectually 
ſuſpended for ſome time the deſigns of their ſecret 
employers. 

To the Grenville Adminiſtration, ſucceeded that 
of Lord Rockingham. Under that virtuous Noble- 
man, the nation was blefſed with a reſtoration of 
its Conſtitutional Government. The exigencies 
of the times required ſtronger hands to redreſs them 
than the feeble ſyſtem of Favouritiſm and Court 
intrigue could command, The popular ſtorm was 
raiſed, and none but thoſe who poſſeſſed the popu- 
lar confidence could hope to allay it. 

{tis eſſential to the object of this addreſs, that 
| ſhould remind you of a circumſtance which 
happened at this period, and which is in itſelf 
a matter of curious recollection. I have already 
obſerved to you, that Mr. Pitt was the firſt victim 
which the Cabal determined to ſacrifice to their 
ſyſtem. Smarting under the immediate feelings 
of the treatment he had received at their hands, 
he was, naturally ſuſpicious. of thoſe, who from 
their places, might be ſuppoſed to have ſome ſhare 
in their confidence. This ſuſpicien glanced even 
at the characters who compoſed the Adminiſtra- 
tion of Lord Rockingham; and he took occaſion 
toexpreſs that ſuſpicion in a debate, on an Addreſs 
to the Throne on the ſtate of America. His words 
are too remarkable not to tranſcribe them. © As 0 
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* the preſent Gentlemen,” ſaid he, I have no 
* objection to them. I have never been made a 
«* ſacrifice by any of them. Their characters are 
fair, and J am always glad when men of fair 
* character engage in his Majeſty's ſeryice, But 
„ by comparing events with each other, and rea- 
** ſoning from effects to cauſes, methinks I plain- 
*© Iy ditcoyer traces of an over ruling ne 
There is a clauſe in the act of ſettlement, to 
*© oblige every Minifter to ſiga his name to the 
*« advice which he gives his Sovereign. Would 
4 it were obſerved. I have had the honour to 
* ſerve the Crown, and if I would have ſubmitted, 
] might have ſtill continued to ſerve it; but / 
* would not be reſponſible for others.” | 

A very ſhort time convinced that great Stateſ- 
man, and the nation at large, that his ſuſpicions, 
as far as they affected the Miniſtry, were ground- 
leſs. But the fact to which he alluded, and the per- 
tinacious exertions of that reſtleſs influence, by 
which he declared he had been driven from the 
Cabinet, were proved beyond the poſſibility of a 
doubt, by the very circumſtance that confuted his 
ſuſpicions. Lord Rockingham did, indeed, feel 
that influence; but he felt it operating againſt 
him. He had the crying ſin of popularity to atone 
for, as Mr. Pitt had had; he had the additional 
ſin of extenſive connexions, and of the ſupport 
of a great national party. Mr. Pitt fell a ſingle 
victim; here was a whole hecatomb to be immo- 
lated on the altar of Secret Influence. In a diviſion 
on the great and leading meaſure of his Admini- 
ſtration, Lord Rockingham found the whole body 
of Penfioners and Houſehold Troops marſhalled 
againſt him. All whom their ſituation in the Army, 
in the Public Offices, in the Bedchamber, made 


immediately ſubſervient to the Court, and depen- 


deht on its favours, and at the head of them a BY 
| | on, 
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ſon, then Auditor General of Accounts to the 
Princeſs Dowager of Wales, and who has ſince 
been emboldened to avow himſelf the ſecret ad- 
viſer of the Crown *. Lord Rockingham triumph- 
ed over them in that inſtance, it is true; but his 
victory ſerved, only to accelerate the fall of his 
Adminiſtration...  -- | A; 
Then was ſet, for the firſt, time, that example 
which has been followed, within theſe few, weeks, 
with increaſed audacity, and with the moſt fatal 
ſucceſs. The only difference is, that the effects 
were then as inviſible as they are now, but the 
inſtruments employed in accomplithing them were 
as carefully concealed, as they are now oſtenta- 
tiouſly avowed and defended. Then was. firſt 
publicly ſeen the Crown in oppoſition to a Mini- 
ſter, who had reaſon to believe he poſſeſſed its 
confidence; then for the firſt time was the per- 
ſonal influence of the Sovereign openly exerted 


in defeating a meaſure which had been previouſly 


approved by him in his cloſet, Then, for the firſt 


time, were, the plans of the reſponſible Cabinet - 


counteracted by a Back Stairs whiſper, and the 
black and gloomy ſpirit of Secret Intrigue. The 
attempt, as I have obſerved, failed of ſucceſs. 
The approbation of the meaſure was acknowledg- 
ed; the interference was diſayowed—all open op- 
poſition ccaſed, and the nation reaped the moſt 
happy fruits, even from this temporary defeat of 
the Cabal. The diſturbances in America were 
quieted. The abuſes of General Warrants were 
reprobated by an act of Parliament; the minds of 
men on that point were ſet at eaſe, and the freedom 
and peace of the ſubject ſecured The odious 
Cyder Tax was repealed. But under this appear- 
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ance of a ceſſation of hoſtilities on the part of the 
Cabal, they were buſily employed in undermin- 
ing the power which they found they could not 
openly deſtroy, Checked, but not defeated, they 
were preparing for a more favourable opportu- 
nity, and the very ſucceſs of their oppoſers ſoon 
held it out to them, in the reftoration--of publie 
tranquility, and the removal of the neceſſity which 
had forced Lord Rockingham into office. 

In accompliſhing this ſudden revolution in its 
own favour, the Cabal ſecured a double advantage. 
They trampled over a popular Adminiſt ation by 
the removal of Lord Rockingham 3 and by the 
immediate appointment of Mr. Pitt, who then be- 
came Lord Chatham, and received the reward of 
a penſion, they laid a ſnare for a popular charac- 
ter to leſſen his influence, and injure his name 
in the public eſtimation. 997. (096 6900 
Among all the meaſures the moſt eagerly:adopt- 
ed, and the moſt zealouſly purſued by the Cabal, 
this is that on which they build their beſt hopes 
Io bring all characters, founded upon'/ public 
principles, upon a level; to confound every diſ- 
tinction between public integrity and public proſ- 
titution; to eftabliſh an opinion that every man 
finds a price, either in ambition or avarice, 
which to barter his ſervices, and that a regard 
for the general welfare is but a cloak for per- 
ſonal and ſelfiſh views, has been-uniformly the 
object of their moſt earneſt exertions. By this 
they hope to alienate the people from thoſe who 
court their favour, to prejudice them againſt their 
natural defenders to whom they were accuſtomed 
to look for their ſecurity, gradually to habituate 
them to direct their attention to the Throne alone, 
where, it is inſinuated, the general deſertion 
centers. | 
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In the proſecution of this favourite ſcheme a 
ſcheme that ſaps the foundation of all popular 
goverament, and is the very ſpirit and life of per- 
tet deſpotiſm— they hold out rewards, hoaours, 
and offices, in proportion to the rank and confe- 
quence of the perſon they mean to gain. Where 
theſe fail, and where the ſpirit of free lom ſpurns 
at the baſe hand that would bribe it from its Uuty 
and principles, every vile artifice is employed 
to mifrepreſeat and traduce them to the people. 
The moſt groſs falſehoods are propagated to miſ- 
lead the uainformed. Mercenary emiſſaries are 
employed in every circle to flander the virtues 
which they cannot corrupt. In the crelu'ity of 
the public they uatortunately find too much en- 
couragement fo purſue thoſe deſigns, and to that 
credulity you may in a great meafure aſcribe 
the misfortunes of the preſent day. 

It is a melancholy reflection, and yet it is 
founded on facts, that the chief inſtrument em- 
ployed by them in forwarding this part of their 
ſyſtem for ſeveral years, was that great Stateſ- 
man to whom this nation is ſo much indebted 
for her paſt proſperity and grandeur. That Lord 
Chatham did not ſez the fnare that was laid for 
him, was as manifeſt as was the ſucceſs' with 
which their deſign was crowned, - Whether he 
hoped that in his own integrity, in his tranſcen- 
dent abilities, in the adulatory deference paid to 
him by thoſe who entered into office with him, 
and in the popularity of his character, he ſnould 
find an effectũal ſupport againſt that influence 
which he had ſo lately confeſſed he had felt, and 
was compelled to yield to, or by whatever mo- 
tives his conduct was directed, certain it 1s, that 
on many occaſions, and particularly by lending 
his aſſiſtance in ſubverting the popular Admint- 

ſtration 
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each of which they had procured and retained 
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ſtration of Lord Rockingham, he ſuffered conſi- 


derably in your eſtimation. From that moment 
he gradually ſunk in his credit with the nation. 


The doctrine of the diſpenſing power, and the 


other unconſtitutional meaſures to which he gave 
the ſanction of his name by continuing to hold 
his feat in a Cabinet that had been originally 
formed on his credit and through his means, 
ſerved to alienate his warmeſt admirers. 

No one will now ſuſpect that his conduct at that 
period was meant as a facrifice of his principles 
to the views of the Cabal. Even if it had been 
ſo meant, it would not have been accepted by 
them. Fallen, though he was, in the public 
opinion, and broken down by infirmities, ſtill 
his ſpirit was too high and untameable to mingle 
with theirs.” He was, therefore, finally diſmiſſed 
by them. The only attonement he could make 
to his country for the aſſiſtance he had given in 
forwarding their views, was once. more to warn 
it againſt them; to declare, as he did from his 
ſeat in the Houſe of Lords, that' he had again 
met behind the Throne that overruling influence 
which' had before removed him, and which, 
miſtaking the chief mover in it, he aſſerted was 


greater than Majeſty itſelf. 


After having made al! the uſe of Lord Cha- 
tham's name, which they had propoſed to them- 


ſelves, and ſeized a conventent opportunity for 


getting rid of ſo dangererous and precarious an 
inſtrument, the Cabal proceeded with larger ſtrides 
in the accompliſhment of their ſyſtem. Hitherto 
they had only tried their experiments, in _ 


and pulling down Adminiſtrations. _ The ſucceſs 
'of thoſe experiments, and the diviſions they had 


caufed by them among the different intereſts, from 


conſiderable 
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conſiderable deſertions, encouraged them to raiſe 


their views to Parliament, and the Middleſex 
eletion ſoon gave them an opportunity of trying 
their arts there. | 

[ need not recall to your minds the circumſtan- 
ces of that attempt, or the ſhameful reſolutions 
with which the Cabal procured, that the Journals 
of the Houſe of Commons ſhould be ſtained :— 
Reſolutions that continued to eſtabliſh a precedent 
which affected the very ſource of your power 
and conſequence from that day, until Lord 
Rockingham's laſt Adminiſtration, among other 
meaſures to ſecure the freedom of election, cauſed 
them to be eraſed with the ignomy they merit- 
ed. The object of the Cabal was the ſame 
which they are now purſuing—to ſeparate Parlia- 
ment and People—to bring the Repreſentative 
Body into contempt with 1ts Conſtituents, and 
by diſguſting them againſt its conduct, make them 
leſs anxious for its exiſtence. The means, were, 
indeed, different, and the pretences even contrary 
to thoſe on which they now. proceed ; but the 
end was the ſame. They then affected to ſupport 
the Parliament againſt the People; they now 
affect to ſupport the People againſt the Parliament. 


They were then trepanning the Parliament into 


a ſufrender of its Rights; they are now cajoling 
the People into a ſurrender of their rights. In 
that inſtanee, they braved and deſpiſed the po- 
pular opinions, and treated the addreſſes of the 
people with the utmoſt contumely ; in the preſent 
they are begging, in the name of Royalty through 
every town and corporation, to procure thoſe ad- 
dreſſes, and the popular opinions they affect to 
conſider as their beſt ſupport. In both inſtan- 
ces, the only aim was, and is, to deſtroy the power 
of Parliament and People. Indeed, theſe are but 
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different words to expreſs the ſame thing. In 


the ſpirit of the Conſtitution, Parliament is the 
People. 
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Friends and Countrymen, 


Tag experiment made by the ſecret adviſers 
of the Crown, in the Middleſex election, was in 
part attended with ſucceſs. They eſtabliſhed their 
recedent, the reſt was to be left to time. They 
had brought the conflitution of Parliament, and 
the mode of election, within the verge of their 
influence. You might in time ſubmit to have 
occaſional repreſentatives appointed for. you by 
the Crown, as it is now maintained by the ad- 
vocates of the preſent Miniſtry, that- you have 
kterediiary retreſentatives of its nomination. 

Had their next attempt proved equally ſucceſs- 
ful, the ſyſtem would have been completed—1 
ſhould not now haye an opportunity of encourag- 
ing vou to preſerve your rights; you would have 
no rights to preſerve. Providence interfered in 
your deliverance. The Britiſh ſpirit ſtill flou- 
riſned unbroken and unimpaired in the American 
- provinces. They diſdained to yield to an uſur- 
pation unknown to the Conſtitution of their 
anceſtors, or - to brook, encroachments on their 
rights, againſt which thoſe anceſtors had riſen 
in arms. They reſiſted; and to that reſiſtance, 
however you may have ſuffered in a diminution 


of wealth, commerce, and external conſequence, 
| you 
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you are indebted for all the liberty that is yet 
left you. | 

It is not neceſſary that I ſhould enter into 
any detail of the circumſtances of that fatal con- 
teſt. My purpole is, to trace the ſteps of the 
Cabal in regular progreſſion through all the 
tranſactions of the preſent reign. To anſwer 
this purpoſe, it will be ſufficient to direct your 
attention to the immediate object for which they 
engaged in the American war. That object was 
to levy contributions on the ſubject without his 
conſent ; to ſeparate the idea of Taxation and 
Repreſentation; to eſtabliſh the former on the 
manner of all arbitrary governments, and enforce 
it as a debt due for protection; to alter the an- 
cient Conſtitution of each Province, and arbitra- 
rily to ſubſtitute new forms of Government with- 
out. their conſent, and to which they were to 
be compelled to yield implictt obedience. 

The Cabal juſtly conceived it to be a very 
fortunate circumfiance in their favour, that 
the experiment could be made on the extremi- 
ties of the empire; on what was conſidered ra- 
ther as dependencies, than as parts incorporated 
with ourſelves. Succeſs would furniſh them with 
the means of improving their experiment. The 
minds of men would become habituated to the. 
doctrine. America would furmiſh inexhauſtible 
reſources of influence from the numberleſs tribe 
of Placemen and Taxgatherers; and a ſtanding 
army would be neceſſary to enforcènthat uncon- 
ditional ſubmiſſion to which ſhe was to be reduced. 

Theſe were the happy and proſperous days 
of the Cabal. The Parliament, the Nation, the 
oſtenſible Miniſter, all blindly lent them aid in 
promoting their deſigns. The ptoſpect of mak- 
ing America bear her part in the public burdens, 
and of ſeeing this country relieved, by her —_— 
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| from the load of taxes under which we groaned, 
roduced an univerſal frenzy. In the parſuit of 

this idle and viſionary hope, the nation became 

incapable of liſtening to any other conſideration ; - 

the voice of the few who oppoſed it was drowned 

in the general clamour, 
I faid that the oſtenſible Miniſter of the day 
was hurried away in the ſtream. He felt no rubs 
from that influence of which his predeceſſors had 
fo uniformly complained. With that openneſs 
and candour that have entitled him to the thanks 
of the independant characters of this country, he 
has himſelf aſſigned the reaſon. He felt it not, 
he ſaid, becauſe he ſuppoſed he was acting as 
it wiſhed him to act. He was promoting its in- 
tereſt, while he aimed at promoting the intereſt 
of the nation. 

The power and influence he had acquired, 
beyond what any other Miniſter had ever enjoyed, 
he then aſcribed to the confidence of his Sove- 

_ reign, and to the ſenſe entertained of his ſer- 
' vices. He has lived to be undeceived. The 
moment his Adminiſtration ceaſed to bc inſtru- 
mental in promoting the views of the Cabal, he 
drew the whole weight of their indignation upon 
him. Ihe moment they found that he had eſta- 
bliſhed a firm intereſt in his country; the mo- 
ment they ſaw him followed in Parliameat by a 
confiderable body of men, independant of the 
Court, and not to be detached from him, from 
that moment Lord North became more objection- 
able, more hateful in their ſight. than the moſt 
violent of all their oppoſers. Even the man 
whom they before execrated, is preferred to him; 
and of all the members of the late Cabinet, 
he is the only one to whom they publicly 


object. 
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Loſſes and defeats had opened your eyes to 
the fatal conſequences of the American war. 
The object for which it had been ſo eagerly un- 
dertaken had vaniſhed into ſmoke. The nation, 
inſtead of being eaſed of its burden by it, was 
oppreſſed with an additional weight of taxes, 
which threatened a general bankruptcy. The 
tide of popular. clamour was turned againſt the 
ſupporters of the war, and the diſcontents with- 
out doors, made their way into Parliament. The 
fears of the independent Gentlemen, and of thoſe 
who had a ſtake in their country, became too 
powerful to be reſiſted by thoſe who thrived by 
the public ruin, and who owed their ſeats in the 
Houſe to the profits of the war: The Cabal 
ſaw the danger that threatened them from the 
defeat of their favourite meaſure, which had 
promiſed ſo very different an iſſue. Their exer- 
tions to ward off the blow, were proportioned 
to the conſequences they dreaded from it. It was 
like parting with life. But Parliament, true, in 
this inſtance, to your wiſhes, was reſolute. It 
carried its Remonſtrances to the Throne, and they 
who ſtood behind it had not hen a Miniſter of 
ſuch temper and principles as they have now 
brought forward and adopted. Lord North, againſt 
whom ſo many artifices are employed to preju- 
dice and inflame you, diſdained to act the part, 
which Mr. Pitt, whom you are directed to reve- 
rence, is at this moment acting. He had pro- 
ſecuted the American war, and continued in 
Ad miſtration, becauſe he had been encouraged 
to proſecute the one, and continue in the other, 
by a decided majority of your: Repreſentatives, 
Ihe inſtant that ſame majority appeared as de- 
cided in their condemnation, he put an end to 
his Adminiſtration, as a meaſure which he knew 
would of courſe put an end to the war. 
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The threats and ſoothings, the denunciations 
of laſting reſentment, or the promiſes of bound- 
leſs and eternal confidence which were conveyed 
to him by the agents of the Cabal, could not 
ſhake his refolution! They were not able to 
prevail on him to hold a ſtation which he could 
not retain without violating every maxim of con- 
ſtitutional government. He choſe to expoſe him- 
{elf to the vengeance of the Court, whoſe impla- 
cability he foreſaw, and to the reſentment of 
that powerful body of men, whom' long rooted 
prejudices, and the ſenſe of the national diſtreſſes 
which were attributed to him as their ſole au- 
thor, had inflamed againſt him, rather than lend 
himſelf to the ſupport of an Adminiſtration in 
which the Repreſentatives of the People of Eng- 
land declared they had no confidence. His mea- 
fures had proved unfortunate, but he. was con- 
ſcious to himſelf that his intentions had ever been 
right. He had failed in promoting the ſucceſſes 
of his country; he was incapable of lending his 
aſſiſtance to the ſubverſion of his Conſtitution. 
the one might be recovered—the other, once 
materially injured, could not be reſtored without 
a dangerous convulſion in the State. The ſame 
noble diſintereſtedneſs which within theſe few 
days induced him to relinquiſh every proſpect 
of returning to office, rather than oppoſe the ge- 
neral wiſh of reſtoring peace and quiet to this 
diſtracted country, induced him then 79 retire 
rom Office, when he thought that by retiring he 
could allay the public fears. This will be his 
raiſe, when the ingratitude of men whom he 
enriched by his favours, when the clamour ' of 
faction in which theſe men are the loudeſt and 
moſt eager to join, when the virulence of the 


preſent obſtinate retainers of that power which 
| m_— | -n 
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be nobly di ſdains, wilt be deſpiſed and forgotten 
His moſt inveterate enemies, witneſſes of this pa- 
triotic conduct, have already done him juſtice. 
He will receive, I make no doubt, equal juſtice 
trom you. | 

No ſooner had Lord North withdrawn his credit 
and name from his Adminiſtration, than tt diſſolved 
of courſe; and the Cabal was reduced to the ſame 
extremities which had betore compelled them to 
give way to the Miniftry of Lord Rockingham. 
But at the period I am deſcribing to you, they 
tound an immediate reſource, which reconciled 
them, in ſome ſort, to the mortifying check they 
received by the return of that ever-to-be-lamented 
Nobleman and his friends to office. In the perſo 
of Lord Shelburne (a name now conſigned, as if 
by general conſent of all parties, to univerſal ob- 
livion) they found the moſt fit inſtrument for'their 
purpoſes, which their knowledge of the characters 
of public men had, at bat time, ever preſented to 


them. | 

It was not that they could think of admitting 
this ſtate empiric amongſt them as à principal. 
However ambitious he ſhewed himſelf of that diſ- 
tinction, they could not rely on him even in ſuch 
4 cauſe as theirs. They reſolved, therefore; to 
manage him at his own weapons. They flattered, 
they amuſed, and they deceived him: Under an 
appearance of the fulleſt confidence they employed 
him in arranging the new Miniſtry. They em- 
boſomed themſelves to Him, as far as it was 
ſafe, in conyerſations, which, for once true to 
he his truſt, becauſe he had an intereſt in Being true 
of to it, he refuſed to_cormmuttiteate to thoſe of his 
nd intended Colleagues, on the credit of whoſe popu- 
he larity the Miniſtry was oſtenſibly forming. His 
ich conduct proved that they knew their man. In 
be Then con- 


6 ] 
conjunction with an“ aſſociate, equal in zeal with 
himſelf, but ſuperior in abilities, and more cor- 
dially truſted, thei moſt ſanguine expedations 
were gratified. He propoſed meaſures which he 
knew would never be adupied. He oppoſed and 
thwarted whatever was deſigned for the public 
good. He daily gave the moſt evident. and con- 
vincing proofs ofa ſecret communication with ſome 
power, known to the majority of the Cabinet 
only, by the diſſentions and diviſions which tic 
and his aſſociate cauſed there. He at. laſt drove 
thole of the Miniſtry, who were obnoxious to his 
employers, into a determination of reſigning, an 
withdrawing themiclves from a ſituation, in Which 
they . muſt have diſgraced themſelves, without 
being able to ſerve their country. . 
_ . This. determination was, only  haftened by the 

death of Lord Rockingham. Had, it pleated Pro- 
vidence to have {pared to his country that great 
and good man (great chiefly, becauſe he was good) 
his friends would have had his ſanction and con- 
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from the fear and diſmay into which this ſtroke 
of Providence had plunged them, the weak were 
tampered with and ſeduced ; the ſardid, (tor in all 
great public bodies of men ſuch will be found) 
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were bribed and brought over; and the ambitions, 
diſappointed. in their expectations of ſucceeding 
to the place he held among the Whigs, and no 
longer awed by his diſcerning, inflexible integrity 
gladly ſeized a pretext for retaining that power, 
the love of which, it is now evident, was the ſole 
cauſe of the intemperate, and oftentimes indecent 
zeal, with which they had joined him in oppoſing 
the ſyſtem of Court Influence“. 

And here it is well worthy-of your attention to 
obſerve, that the very men, who in all the ſtrug- 
gles that have been maintained againſt the Hen 
turing the period which I have been deſcribing to 
you, were for going lengths which its preſent ſteady 
oppoſers thought too violent, and to which they 
refuſed to proceed, are they who now defend the 
legality, and even the neceſſity of that influence 
with a frenzy of zeal, which its old ſupporters 
ſcarce can venture to countenance. Nay, thoſe 
of them, who, in their furious invectives againſt 
its abettors, often found a pretext for offering per- 
ſonal indignities to the Sovereign, are now be- 
come, not only its avowed and boldeſt, but even 
its moſt favoured champions. So true is it, that 
in the eyes of the Court converſion to the ſyſtem, 
is what converſion to Popery is in the eyes of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. It procures a plenary indul- 
cence for all paſt tranſgreſſions, and gives a paſ- 
port to thoſe happy regions where favour and 
dignities are ſhowered down with a more profuſe 


* The D of R retained his place of Matter Gene- 
ral of the Ordnance, the place he now fills. 


t The perſon here principally alluded to has declared in Par- 
liament, that the meaſures now purſuing by the Court, were 
recommended by him. His family and dependents are loaded 
with places, and the very nature and tenure of an office is chang- 
cd, that his brother might be grati fied by it. 
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hand on the Repentant, than on the Elect them- 
ſelves, who never tranſgreſſed. 

Great as the ſervices were, which Lord Shel- 
burne rendered the - Cabal, and timely as was the 
uſe which they were enabled to make of his name, 
they ſoon conſented to ſacrifice him. His power 
was but ot a day. There was That in his charac- 
ter, which even They could not truſt. Beſides, 
he had brought into power with him a rival tor 
their favour, whom a peculiarity of ſituation, 
and a nearer ſtudy of his character, on his coming 
into office, pointed out to them as particularly 
entitled to their prediliction Alt is unneceſſary to 
tell you, that the perſon I mean was Mr. William 
Pitt, the preſent Firſt Lord of the Treaſury, and 
Chancellor of the Excheguer. 
This young gentleman came into life under 
more favourable circumſiances than, perhaps, 
ever fell to the lot of a public man. A very early 
expectauon had been formed of him by his friends, 
and the firſt. difplay of his eloquence in Par- 
liament fully anſwered that expectation. He began 
by employing that eloquence in promoting the belt 
intereſts pf his country. He took an active and 
decided part in the meaſures for leſſening the in- 
fluence of the Crown in the Houſe of Commons, 
and was one of thoſe who exerted themſelves with 
the greateſt ſucceſs in ſpiriting the Houſe againſt 
the American war. | 1 

Having in that important conteſt confirmed the 
general idea of his abilities, it remained for him 
to chuſe his road to that height of power which 
he publicly profeſſed from his place in Parliament, 
could alone ſatisfy his ambition. An ambition that 
diſdained all ſubardinate employment -an ambi- 
tion, flattered into a per ſuaſion that it poſſeſſed that 
knowledge from nature, which long and toilſome 
experience alone gives to other men. He was * 
Wd 8 Ms 4 
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he was born a - Stateſman : he believed it, aud 
determined in conſcquence to vault all at once 
into thoſe high ſtations, which, before the preſent 
times, none could hope to attain but by length af 
'ervices, and untemitting labour in the public 
cauſe. | 

in the change that immediately ſucceeded Lord 
North's reſignation, he ſtood detached from all 
parties. He lay on his arms as it were, to lee the 
event of the diſſentions which: the paris that com- 
poſed that change muſt, he knew, in a very ſhort 
time produce. He ſaw that there were two ways 
hat, might lead him to that height of power which 
he avowed to be his object. One was to embrace 
the popular Party, the other to devote himſelf to 
the Crown. But the popular party had long been 
led by the greateſt talents and abilities that Tad e- 
ver graced this or any other country. The unri- 
valled powers of Mr. Fox, joined to his well-earn- 
ed popularity—to the great ſupports he drew with 
him among the moſt independent characters in the 
kingdom to the ſervices he had rendered to the 
pcople, and the repeated ſacrifices he had made of 
place and emolument to their intereſts, precluded 
every hope this young man could have formed of 
being raiſed by the people to the firſt poſt in their 
ſervice. Acting, therefore, in the ſame cauſe 
with Mr. Fox, he muſt ever act a ſubordinate part; 
and to a ſubordinate part he had not ſcrupled to 
aſſert he would ever diſdain to deſcend. 

But from the ſide of the Court the proſpect was 
very different. The Cabal, broken and di ſpirited, 
baffled hitherto in all its attempts, plunged almoſt 
into deſpair at the diſappointment of its hopes from 
the American. war—left without a leader in the 
Houſe of Commons, and obliged to conſign its in- 
tereſt in the Cabinet to a perſon#®, on whom it was 
| | * Lord S——e, 
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not poſſible to place any reliance all this concur- 
rence of tavourable circumſtances determined him 
in his choice, and an opportunity ſoon preſented it- 
ſelf for declaring that choice to the public. 

The death of Lord Rockingham was inſtantly 
followed by the appointment of Lord Shelburne to 
the Treaſury. Mr. Fox and Lord john Cavendiſh 
reſigned. The Duke of Portland withdrew him- 
felt from the Government of Ireland.—Mr. Pitt, 
triumphing in his foreſight, ſhone out all at once 
Chancellor of rhe Exchequer, and Miniſter of the 
Houſe of Commons. 

An office of ſuch magnitude and importance to 
the State, requiring ſuch a variety and extent of 
abilities, ſuch conſummate experience, ſo univer- 
ſal a knowledge of the reſources of the country in 
every branch of commerce and finance, had never 
befofe been entruſted but to the moſt tried, ap- 
proved, and matured talents. Here it was aban- 
doned to the youth and inexperience of a perſon, 


who had e attained the age of manhood. 
at 


His illuſtrious father, one of the moſt ſucceſsful 
and able Miniſters this nation was ever bleſſed with, 
laid the foundation of his own glory, and of that 
of his country, by learning to bear the yoke in 


his youth. Great and commanding as his talents 


appeared from his firſt entering the Houſe of Com- 
mons, he thought an unremitting application of 
years amply rewarded, when at the age of forty he 
was made Paymaſter General ;—a place that call- 
ed for no miniſterial abilities, that entitled him to 
no confidence, and which this great man conſider- 
ed merely as a higher ſchool, wherein he might 
prepare himſelf for the 2 offices to which he 
was afterwards called by his country. 


The ſame might be ſaid of every great charac- 
ter, who in the courſe of time, has filled theſe 
high departments in the State, We may except, 

* per- 
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perhaps, one inſtance.—-Lord Bolingbroke, in 
times of faction, like the preſent, when the friends 
ot the Houſe of Hanover were removed from the 
Adminiftration, and when a private Cabal, deſpi- 
ling and ſetting at defiance the Reſolutions of Par- 
lianent, and the general ſenſe of the nation, was 
planning in the clojet the ſubverſion of the Conſtitu- 
tion, by the reſtoration of the Stuarts; in ſuch a 
time Lord Bolingbroke was made Secretary of State 
at the age of tyenty-two. But that infatuated 
Nobleman fell an early victim to the flattery of 
his ſycophants, to! his own preſumptuous confi- 
dence in bh abilities: (great, certainly, as Mr, Pitt, 
or any other man ever poſſeſſed) and to his impa- 


tient and boundleſs ambition. The cauſe of free- 


dom triumphed. He was driven into exile, and 
after owing his recal and the, reſtoration of his ho- 
nours to the mercy of his Prince, and the kindneſs 
of Providence, he ſpent the remainder of his days 
in obſcurity; oppoſing, in his political publicati- 
ons, the government of his Prince, and, in his phi- 
loſophical works, blaſpheming his God. 9 
The Station, however, which Lord Bolingbroke 
filled, was a, ſubordinate ſtation compared to that 
which Mr. Pitt had ſeized, and with which, how 
ever, he was not ſatisfied. One ſtep more re- 
mained for him to aſcend, and the increaſing favour 
of the Cabal, and the circumſtances of the times 

ſhewed it to him at no great diſtance. ; 
The negotiations for a general peace were-puſh- 
ed forward by Lord Shelburne, with the moſt im- 
politic raſnneſs and preci pitancy. Notwithſtand- 
ing our jucceſſes in the Weſt Indies during the laſt 
campaign of the war; notwithſtanding the total 
and fortunate change that had been effected in the 
management of our fleets; notwithſtanding the 
increaſing diſtreſſes of the enemy, and the ruined 
ſtate of their finances, yet conceſſions and ſacrifices. 
Were 
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were made to them, which nothing but abſolute 
deſpair ſhould have made us ſubmit to. Whole 
provinces and iſlands, were voluntarily protere! 
to them by the weakneſs and folly, or given up by 
the ruinous ignorance of the agents employed by 
the Miniſter at Paris. A ſpirit of ſhame, indigna- | 
tion and reſentment, roſe in conſequence amotig 
all ranks of people, and there appeared a general 
alacrity and concurrent deſire in all arties, to fe- 
Ie the Earl of -Shelbarne, as. a victim of atone: 
ment to the nation. ä 

The very firſt to abandon and ſacrifice him were, 
the creatures of the Cabal. He had ferved their 
turn, as I have before obſerved to you, and they 
| had found a much more efficient inſtrument, to 
| | whoſe ambition they gladly ſacrificed him. | 
We all recolle& well the circumſtances. So 

great was their anxiety and eagerneſs to bring Mr. 

| t itt forward,/on'therefrgnation of Lord Shelburne, 

| that he was bimfelf obliged to reſtrain their ar- 
dour, and to direct their proceedings. For up- 
wards of ſ1x-weeks the Kirigdom was kept in a farts 
of the moſt alarming doubt and anxiety. Public 
buſmeſs was totally ſuſpended—the moft preſſing 
1 exigencies of the State were poſtponed and neglect- 
' ed an interegnum fatal to every domeſtic” and fo- 
| reign intereſt, Was ſuffered to vverwhelm' us with 
1 grief and dejection, until ſuch time as the ſtruggle 
. between the impatience of the ſecret adviſers of 
1 the Crown; and the caution and prudenceof their 
new Aſſociate, could be adjuſted. - 91 
- They urged and goaded him to an immediate ac- 
ceptance of the Miniſtry, and at one time he had 
given way to their importunities. But on cooler 
reflection he retracted his conſent, and his wiſer 
plan was adopted. He clearly forefaw the florm' 
that threatened every Miniſter, who; at ſuch a cri- 
ſis; ſhould - undertake the publc Councils. The 
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ſtate of our affairs in the Eaſt Indies had been recom- 


mended from the Ihrone to the earheſt conſiderati- 
on. The boldeſt Miniſters, and they who were moſt 
ſccured in their ſeats, had ſhrunk, for years, from 
an object of ſuch infinite riſk and difficulty. Even 
his illuſtrious father, in the plenitude of his pow- 


er, had trembled to look at it. But it was now 


brought to that point, that at all events and hazards 
it muſt be fully entered into and finally adjuſted. 
Weighty taxes were to be impoſed on the public 
to clear off the incumbrances of the war, and no 
Miniſter, however popular, could hope to 8 
them without riſking his popularity. Theſe, with 
many other conſiderations, equally promiſing, he 
urged, as deciſive reaſons for giving way for the 
preſent, and waiting for the favourable opportu- 
nity, which ſuch circumſtances could not fail of 
offering to gratify their wiſhes. B | 
The reluctance with which the Cabal yielded, 


cven to the juſtneſs of this reaſoning, is not ſur- 


priſing, when you conſider the Cabinet which was 
formed on Mr. Pitt's final determination, not to 
accept the Treaſury. A Cabinet pointed out to 
them by the Houſe of Commons, and ſupported 
by an union of all the great and leading intereſts 
there.—A Cabinet formed upon principle, upon 
mutual confidence, without one ſuſpicious perſon 
from whom they could apprehend any feeds of 
diſſention or diviſion, of one to whom the Cabal 
could venture to intruſt their intereſts, or apply to 
for ſupport. A Cabinet compoſed of men who 
were chiefly indebted for their power to the popu- 
lar favour.—United in themſelves, truſted and 
ſupported abroad.—A Cabinet, in ſhort ſuch as 
had not been ſeen, ſince the death of the ſecond 
George, and which the ſubverters of the-meaſures 
of that and the preceding reign could not behold 
without the utmoſt abhorrence, 
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. Their averſion to conſent to the formation ot 
this Cabinet could only be equalled by their eager- 
nels to deſtroy it after it had been formed. Every 
day's experience confirmed their deſpait of being 
able to break it by inteſtine ſuſpicions or diſcord, 
and this deſpair drove them to embrace the firit 
flight pretext of attack that preſented itſelf to their 
impatience. | 
This pretext they took from the propoſal of an 
eſtabliſhment for the Heir to the Crown. A propo- 
fal which had originated from the pureſt regard for 
the dignity of the Royal Family, and the wiſeſt 
maxims of true ſubſtantial economy. But the po- 
licy of the eſtabliſhment was never brought into 
conſideration. It bore an appearance of unncceſſa- 
ry profuſion; and the old arts of falſehood and 
miſrepreſentation were practiſed to ſpread a gene- 


ral alarm. But the pretext was too ſlight, and the 


attempt too precipitate. The prudence of their 
young favourite again .interfered. Conceſſions, as 
abje& as the provocations had been unjuſt and in- 
fulting, were made to the adminiſtration, and mat- 
ters were ſuffered to lead on gradually to that peri- 
od which, if you are wanting to yourſelves, muſt 
finally eſtabliſh their power on the ſubverſion and 
ruin of the Conſtitution. You already know, that 
I allude to the buſineſs of Mr. Fox's Eaſt India Bill, 
and the extraordinary. tranſactions, which, introdu- 
ced and ſucceeded its defeat in the Houſe of Lords. 
But having thus traced the ſyſtem of private fa- 
vouriti ſm and Secret Influence, from its firſt ori- 
gin, to a; period, which it flatters itſelf, muſt ſe- 
cure its final ſucceſs, I ſhall reſume this ſubject in 
my next letter. | 


A FREEHOLDER. 


LETTER H. 


Friends and Guntrymen, 


Berort proceed to conſider the queſtion 
of Mr. Fox's Eaſt India Bill, as affording a pretext 
to the Cabal for eſtabliſhing the triumph of that 
baneful influence, to which the nation, among o- 
ther misfortunes, is indebted for the preſent Pre- 
rogative Miniſters, it will be neceſſary to give you 
a ſhort account of the grounds on which that Bilt 
reſted, and of the neceſſity that called for it. 

The concluſion of the laſt Treaty of Peace at 
Paris had renounced every claim of this country 
over her ancient Colonies in America. That fruit- 
ful ſource of your wealth and power was cut off 
for ever. Your Plantations in the Weſt Indies 
could not eſcape being moſt materially involved 
in this revolution at their doors, and which might 
ſtop all at once the immediate channel through 
which they received the ſupplies the moſt efſen- 
tial to their exiſtence. ' Your poſſeſſions in the Eaſt 
Indies remained, therefore, the only foreign de- 
pendency to which you could look for aid or ſup- 
ply in this eventful calamity. 

In thoſe poſſeſſions, indeed, you might have 
well expected to find reſources adequate to your 
greateſt exigencies. The Engliſh Eaſt India Com- 
pany, either by conqueſt or treaties with the na- 
tives, have there acquired a territory larger than 
France, England and Ireland, put together. This 
vaſt extent of country is inhabited, even in its pre- 
ſent depopulated ſtate, by no leſs than thirty mil- 
lions of ſouls, that is to ſay, by four times the 
number of perſons in this whole iſland? Theſe in- 
78521 E 2 habitants 
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habitants are compoſed of Princes and great Lords, 
tributaries to the Company, and immediately de- 
pendent on it, or of perfons poſſeſſing their autho- 
rity and riches under its ſervants, and for their 
ule; of opulent landholders, enriching the coun- 
try by tillage ; of thouſands of ingemous manufac- 
turers, the whole produce of whoſe labour and 
induſtry flows into the Company's warehoulcs, 
and ſupplies them with thoſe expenſive articles of 
luxury, which have ſo long fed and enriched'the 
commerce of the trading powers of Europe, be- 
yond all the other ſources of their oppulence.— 
Yet with all theſe advantages, and fneans of en- 
riching the ſtate, the trade of the Eaft India Com- 
pany hangs like a millſtone, - upon the public 
Treaſury, and for years has exiſted only by its 
bounty. r | 

On a view of the miſerable ſtate of your affairs 
in that country, the Houſe. of Commons, ſo long 
ago as the year 1781, appointed two Committees 
to inquire into the cauſes of the difaſtrous and 
ruined condition of that part of the Britiſh empire, 
which there were ſuch juſt reaſons to expect, would 
be the moſt opulent and flouriſhing. 

Thoſe Committees were compoſed of men every 
way equal to the great purpoſes for which they 
were appointed. They were choſen without any 
regard to the ſtate of parties then exiſting in the 
Houſe: Acknowledged integrity, approved abili- 
ties, application, and induſtry, a general know- 
ledge of buſineſs, or a particular acquaintance 
with the affairs of the Eaft India Company, were 
their only recommendations. | 

One of theſe Committees ſat for three years in 
unremitting attention to the object of their appoint- 
ment; and it would fill volumes, equal in ſize to 
their own Reports, to lay before you the reſult of 


their inquiries. It will be ſufficient to inform 0 
2 Sk that 
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that they have proved, from the cleareſt evidence, 
that by acts of tyranny, and oppreſſion, which make 
humanity ſhudder, and which muſt peculiary af- 
fect and revolt the heart of every honeſt Engliſh- 
man, the moſt fruitful country -on the face of the 
earth, the choſen feat of Plenty and Cultivation, 
and of every thing that can contribute to domeſtic 
happineſs, is turned almoſt throughout into a drea- 
ry deſert, and a ſcene of Deſolation, Famine, and 
Deſpair. 2 

In the provinces that are indirectiy dependent 
on the Company, and under its protection, as it is 
called, the wretched Princes and Chieftains are 
treated like mere articles of barter and traffic, and 
their ſtill more wretchea ſubjects only as objects of 
private plunder. There is not one of thoſe Prin- 
ces, whom the Company's ſervants abroad have 
not repeatedly fold, each in his turn to the other. 
Not one treaty they ever formed with them, which 
they have not wantonly broken.—Not one agree- 
ment, which they have not infringed : So that the 
very name of Engliſhman is held in deteſtation and 
abhorrence, and Engliſh perfidy is become prover- 
bial all over the Eaſt. 

In the territories immediately under their own 
government, and held in their name, thoſe ſer- 
vants proceed, if poſſible, with ſtill greater cruel- 
ty, and more oppreſſive deſpotiſm The whole 
landed property of thoſe territories has been ar- 
bitrarily ſeized on and wreſted from-the Nobility, 
Gentry, and Freeholders, whoſe inheritance it 
was, by one act of general confiſcation, without 
even a pretence of guilt or delinquency, to be ſold 
by public auction to the higheſt bidder. The an- 
cient proprietors had not even a preference given 
them in this ſale of their own eſtates.— They 
muſt have out- bid every uſurer, every jobber, the 


agent of every Engliſh adventurer, who had en- 
| riched 
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riched himſelf by their plunder ; or not being able 
to accompliſh this, muſt have accepted the alter- 
native either of rentizg their ancient patrimony un- 
der their new Lords, or accepting ſuch a penſion 
as thoſe State auctioneers thought proper to aflign 
them. 

| The ſame cruel and oppreſſive ſpirit exert- 
ed itſelf with equal inhumanity, againſt the native 
merchants and traders. Theſe once formed a great 


and reſpectable body of men. They had long 


ſerved as faithful and honeſt factors to the Com- 
pany, and ſupplied it largely with the commodi- 
ties of the country at the cheapeſt prices. But, 
that the monopoly of rapine might be full and 


complete, no dealer is now ſuffered to traffic be- 


tween the Company and the country manufac- 
turer, and thoſe native merchants have been in 
conſequence totally extirpated. | 

If the plunder of this unhappy and unoffend- 
ing people contributed in any degree to the nati- 


- onal wealth, the gain, though ill gotten, and equal- 


ly diſgraceful to the Engliſh character, would ſtill 


be gain.—-But the only part of it that ever makes 


its way into this country is that which falls to the 
thare of the individuals employed in exacting it. 


his can eaſily be explained to you. 


The natural conſequence of ſuch unparalelled 
oppreflion, of fuch univerſal and undiftinguithing 
proſcription, as is practiſed by the Eaſt India Com- 
pany's ſervants abroad, is to arm the wretched 


fufterers againſt their tyrants, and to engage all 


the native powers around them, 1n a general 
eapue for the common defence. The oppreſſed 
Princes and Chieftains are, therefore, in what is 
called conftant rebellion, and the two great States 
of Mahratta and Myſore-which: join : 6 Compa- 


ny's poſſeſſions, either in revenge of wrongs im- 
mediately offered to themſelves, or to ſome of their 
E 7 weaker 


6 | 
weaker allies, and perſons claiming-their protec- 
tion, ſcarcely everallow'them an intermiſſion from 
bloody and expenſive wars. 

The portion of the revenues, and-of what ariſes 
from tributes and extortions, 'that is ſuffered to 
find its way into the Public Treaſury, proves to- 
tally inadequate to the charges attending fo extend- 
ed and inceflant a ſtate ot warfare. Hence the 
Public Revenue is mortgaged to the wealthy indi- 
viduals among the Company's ſervants, who, of- 
ten lend it its on 1poils to make up its defici- 
encies. . | 

What happens with reſpect” to the exigencies, 
thus wantonly created by the Company's treat- 
ment of the native powers of India, happens e- 
qually in the management of, the commercial in- 
tereſts of their maſters at home. The funds that 
are requiſite. to purchaſe goods for the European 
market, and making up the inveſtments ot the 
Company, they are neceſlitated.to_ borrow, in the 
{ame manner as their other ſupplies, from the of- 
ficial and private gains of their on ſervants.—— 
Theſe gains are advanced for the purchaſe of the 
Company's ſhips, in bills, at an intereſt of 8 pen 
cent. and bearing an enormous and conſuming diſ- 
count; and for the payment of thoſe bills, the 
Company at home is engaged without ever conſi- 
dering whether the ſales can bear the payment. 
Were it not, -therefore, for the remittance of the 
enormous fortunes amaſſed by private peculation 
and rapine, the whole traffic of the Eaſt- Indies 
muſt have before this been ſuſpended. The plun- 
der of theſe men is the only medium of traffic pow 
exiſting there. 92 307 e het 

The neceſſary conſequence of ſo ruinous a fyſ- 
tem, is an accumulation of debt beyond all power 
of calculation, or even hope of ſpeculation, to diſ- 
charge from their own funds. Year after yearhas 
the 


the Company been applying to Parliament for the 


to controvert the facts they have eſtabliſhed, are 
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ublic money to anſwer the demands upon them, 
and adding to the diſtreſſes of this exhauſted coun- 


try. At the ſame time they have been running 


in debt to the Revenue, till they have with-held 
the payment of the duties on their imports, to the 
amount of a million ſterling: yet the inereaſe of 
the revenue, vas the great national object, in 
granting them their r wr F and every — 


+ they run in debt to it is ſo much defrauded from 


the ſinking Fund, that is to ſay, from the pillar of 
the public credit. | 

The Bills now drawn upon them, and for which 
they have not a ſhilling to pay, amount to four 
millions. Not one of thoſe Bills can be accepted 
without the conſent of Parliament, that is without 
pledging the — 2 credit. And this credit muſt 
be pledged; for ſo connected is the ſecurity of all 
our funds with the intereſt of the Company, that 
the ruin of one muſt be involved in that of the 
other. You ſee then into What inextricable diffi- 
culties, and into wliat a load of debt this Company 
is daily plunging the nation, without any ſecuri- 
ty whatever,” or any hope of being able to repay 
it, inſtead of contributing to its wealth, and pow- 
er, as you have ſuch a right to expect it ſhould: 
It is totally unneceſſary 10 ſwell this letter with 


the authentic documents, from which this ſtate- 


ment of the crimes and miſmanagement of the 
Company's ſervants, and their fatal conſequences, 
have been proved before Parliament. It is ſuffici- 
ent for you to know, that the juſtice of it is ad- 
mitted on all ſides. They who oppoſed Mr. Fox's 
Bill, as well as they who ſupported it, all agree in 
giving full credit to the Reports of the Commit- 
tees, who have brought thoſe enormities into pub- 
lic light. The only perſons who are daring enough 


they 
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they who are the deepeſt involved in the guilt, and 
ſhould be the moſt expoſed to the puniſhment. I 
mean the agents and aſſociates of thoſe public de- 
linquents, from whom all the diforders of the Com- 
pany have originated. | 

Iheſe are the fole authors of all the ſcurrilous 
publications which are ſo induftriouſly ſpread a- 
mongft you, and in diſſeminating of which, * the 
perſon who is the chief agent among them, pro- 
fuſely laviſhes the ill-gotten treaſures of his maſ- 
ter. Theſe are they who diſperſe their emiſſaries 
through every corner of the kingdom to aſſiſt the 
agents of the Court Cabal, in promoting the com- 
mon cauſe that now connects the indemnity of 
thoſe rapaeious plunderers, in whoſe pay they are 


employed, with the continuance of the preſent Ad- 


miniſtration in office. So numerous are theſe a- 


gents, and ſo widely diffuſed, that their connec- 


tions, as 1 have already ſaid, are felt in every part 


of the kingdom; but where they command their 


chief influence, and exert it with the greateſt ſuc- 
ceſs, is here in the capital, the reſidence of their 
Directors, and of their Proprietary Court; and to 
this influence it is that you muſt entirely aſeribe 


thofe' Addreſſes and [Reſolutions which have been 


handed to you as the ſentimeijts of that reſpecta⸗ 
ble body of men, the Merchants and Council of 
London. | N 4” a 
But, however it may ſuit. the preſent Miniſters 
and their ſupporters to countenance the artifices 
of thoſe men without doors, in Parliament they 
have never yer attempted to call in queſtion the 
Reports tha. bins been made to the Houſe of Com- 


mons, either by the Secret or Select Committee, 


that᷑ is to fay;. thoſe Reports on the credit of which 
have repreſented theſe matters to you in the light 
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I have 
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[ have done. However deſirous thoſe Miniſters 
ſhow themſelves of ſcreening the Eaſtern plunder- 
ers from puniſhment, they have not ventured to 
deny that the preſent ſyſtem, of Indian Goyern- 
ment 1s 1n the moſt ſhametul degree tyrannical and 
opprefive to the miſerable natives, and deſtructive 
to ourſelves ; and that nothing leſs than a total and 
fundamental change in its very conſtitution can 
hold out the moſt diſtant hope of retrieving its at- 
fairs, or of preventing the nation from being in- 
volved in its ruin. | 
Parliamentary regulations have been frequent! 
attempted ;- and there was even a time when theſe 
regulations were ſupported and enforced by the 
Court of Directors. But they have been openly 
ſet at defiance by a combination, as extenſive and 
general, as it is daring and wicked, between the 
luoderers abroad and the Court of Proprietors at 
* 5 ; and this combination is now ſtrengthened 
by the members of the Directorſhip. | | 
Lou would imagine, from the name, that this 
Court of Proprietors was compoſed of men poſſeſ- 
ſing large property in the Company's funds, and 
conſequently deeply intereſted in the ſtate of its 
commerce. It is no ſuch thing: by far the great- 
er majority are men placed there by the Governor 


of Bengal, and other ſervants of the Company in 


India, who veſt them with a nominal ſtock, to 
qualify them for a vote, that they may fight their 
battles, and ſcreen them from inquiry or puniſn- 
ment; To theſe are joined a number of young 
Lawyers, who alſo purchaſe a qualifying portion 
of ſtock, that they may have a field wherein to 
exerciſe their talents, and prepare themſelves ei- 
ther for the Bar or the Houſe of Commons. Such 
are the men who now entirely engroſs the buſineſs: 

of that Court; and ſuch the Court which finally 
determines on every. matter, political or m— 
Su Al ! | 0 
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cial, that regards the Company either at home or 
abroad. 

Knowing, therefore, how this Court is compoſ- 

ed, you may eaſily. conclude what their conduct 
muſt be, and what little hopes there are of reme- 
dying the evils complained of, while the power 
remains in their hands. You will not now be ſurpriz- 
ed to hear, that what Parliament reprobates, they 
ſupport and protect. That what is condemned by 
Parliament, they defend and applaud—That the 
delinquents whom Parliament has ordered home to 
anſwer for their miſconduct, are inſtructed by them 
to remain and enjoy their offices, and to be aſſur- 
ed of indemnity. This, in fact, is what they 
have done, and what they are doing every day, and 
hence you will conclr , that the power muſt be 
taken out of their hands, and veſted elſewhere, to 
effect any ſalutary or permanent reform. 
This was the N object of Mr. Fox's Bill, a- 
gainſt which ſuch a clamour has been raiſed. As 
I ſhall at preſent conſider that meaſure merely as 
affording a pretext to the Cabal for promoting their 
own views, I ſhall poſtpone the conſideration of 
the ſeveral objections that have been made to it, 
and ſhall proceed to give an account of its pro- 
greſs, and of the ſcene to which it gave riſe. 

As both ſides of the Houſe were agreed in the 
nature and extent of the evil to be remedied, they 
were equally agreed in the neceſſity of ſome legit- 
lative proviſion to remove it, that muſt be vigo- 
rous, ſubſtantial, complete, and effective. Mr. 
Pitt was himſelf the moſt earneſt to preſs this idea 
upon the Houſe. With an eagerneſs which was 
then aſcribed to candour, but the motives of which 
are now manifeſted to have been of a very different 
complexion, he obſerved to the then, Adminiftra- 
tion, that a whole ſyſtem muſt be produced,—that 


no half meaſures, no palliatives would ſuffice. 
Sky F 2 There 
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There could be no middle way, he faid, in a buſi- 
neſs where any thing ſhort of going to the root 
and /ource of the abuſes would not only be deluſive, 
but dangerous and detrimental in the extreme,— 
When the Bill was brought into the Houſe, it 
ſeemed to be agreed on all ſides, that in this eſ- 
ſential point it fully anſwered the ideas of the 
Houſe. In all the objections urged againſt it by 
Oppoſition, there as not a ſingle argument uſed 
againſt the efficiency, the vigour, or the complete- 
neſs of the ſcheme. Collateral objections, that 
had nothing to do with the buſineſs, and which 
they who urged them directed to other ends, were 
indeed brought forward without meaſure; but 
not a ſingle attempt was made to meet the friends 
of the Bill on the ground of its adequacy to ac- 
compliſh the reform at which it aimed. It, there- 
fore, paſſed the Houſe by as great and decided a 
majority of your Repreſcntatives, as ever gave 
their ſanction to a meaſure, from which you were 
to reap the moſt certain advantages. 
In the whole progrels of this buſineſs it appears, 
the Miniſters then in office had not the leaſt caufe 
to doubt that they had the confidence and coun- 
tenance of their gracious Maſter. Converſations 
muſt have paſſed on the ſubject every day in the 
cloſet. Every ſtage and clauſe of it muſt have 
been explained. The names of the Commiſſion- 
ers to be appointed by the Bill were ſubmitted for 
the Royal approbation, and the Secretary of State 
declared in the Houſe from authority, that this 
approbation had been given. On every ogcaſli- 
on, there appeared the moſt complete acquieſ- 
cence, without even a. diſtant hint of an objecti- 
ON. | 7 — 

he Cabal, indeed, began early to diſcover ther 
views. On the firſt reading, gf the Bill, a Mew: 
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ber of the Houſe of Commons, * to whom T have 
ſo frequently alluded. in theſe letters, broke the 
long ſilence his prudence and caution had impot- 
ed on him. He. took up the ground of the Bill's 
affecting the influence of the Crown, and ſtrenu- 
ouſly oppoſed its being read. He was followed 
and ſupported on the fame ground by Mr Pitt; 
but this new coaliizon had the mortification to find, 
that the ſtandard of the Cabal was then openly 
erected in vain. Various circumſtances had con- 
tributed to render your Repreſentatives a very 
different body from that in which Mr. Jenkinſon 
had been followed by ſuch numbers againſt the oſ- 
tenſible Miniſter. He now found himſelf almoft 
completely deſerted, and the votes of f two men 
was all the acceſſion of ſtrength he could bring to 
his new confederate. | | 

This manifeſt defeat of the Cabal compleated 
the triumph of the friends of the Bill, and of the 
Conſtitution. It was evident from the mortifica- 
tion ſhown by Mr. Pitt, and the languor with which 
he afterwards proceeded, that he * been di ſap- 
pointed in the ſanguine hopes with which he firſt 
began his oppoſition, and that he had been flatter- 
ed with aſſurances of ſupport which the Cabal 
could no longer command. Every hope of his fac- 
tion ſeemed to be blaſted for ever, when a new ac- 
tor appeared upon the ſtage, anda ſcene was open- 
ed, ſuch as this country has never beheld ſince the 
days of the infatuated Stuarts. 

Shortly after the ſucceſs of Mr. Fox's Eaſt India 
Bill had been aſcertained in the Houſe of Com- 
mons beyond a poſſibility of danger, the agents 
of the Cabal were bufily employed through every 
private circle in town to announce its defeat in the 


* C—s ]—n. 
7 Sir G—e 1— , and Mr. P—_y, Member for Windſor, 
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Houſe of Lords. Theſe rumours were ſpread with- 
out any Fenn nor could it be poſ- 
ſibly traced from whence they originated. The 
Miniſters found themſelves completely warranted 
to treat them with contempt. They received eve- 
ry hour the moſt flattering approbation of the Bill 
itſelf, and the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of ſupport from 
a great majority of the Lords; and many of the 
latter, who were the moſt intimately connected 
with the Court, were the moſt forward to pledge 
themſelves. But on the very firſt day of the Bill's 
being brought up to the Houſe of Lords, the veil 
was thrown aſide and the plot that had been ſecretly 
conducting by the Cabal was all at once diſcovered 
to the public. 
I he chief inſtrument employed on the occaſion 
was a Nobleman juſt returned from the Govern- 
ment of Ireland. He had eftabliſhed a very earl 
character of overbearing pride, of haug 8 
impatient of contradiction or countroul, and of 
boundleſs ambition. His conduct in Ireland had 
fully confirmed this character, and the flattery 
with which he had been conſtantly fed during his 
Viceroyaltiy, by the creatures whom his great for- 
tune had enabled him to hire, and by the exten- 
ſive connections acquired among the populace of 
Ireland from his alliance with an ancient family in 
that country, had ſwelled his preſumption to the 
moſt immeaſurable height. He conſidered the 
Government of this country as waiting for his hand, 
the hand which alone could manage it ſucceſsfully, 
and he manifeſted the utmoſt impatience to return 
to ſeize it. | | 
This was the raſh man who clandeſtinely made 
his way into the cloſet of his Sovereign, and poi- 
ſoned the Royal Ear with jealouſies and ſuſpi- 
cions on the effects of a Bill, of which till then no 


diſapprobation had been expreſſed. No IG 
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ſtitution, and that, which its Friends have ever 
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been more forward to aſperſe the ſyſtem of the 
preſent reign; no man had been, more zealous in 
declaiming againſt the exerciſe of that Secret In- 
fluence; Which thwarted in the cloſet the deſigns 
and views of the reſponſible Miniſter, than Lord 
Je once had been. No man has ever made the 
daring uſe of that influence, which his violent and 
impetuous chara cter has driven him to make. 
He had privately crept into the cloſet, but he iſ- 
ſued from it in triumph, and holding his head on 
high. It may hereafter be a fortunate circuma 
ſtance to his country, that his ambition and his abi 
lities bear no manner of proportion to each other. 
The latter are exactly on the ſcale that prevents 
him from fore ſceing the impolicy, or danger of the 
meaſures, in which the former raſhly involves him. 
With that precipitancy and hot-headedneſs, natu- 
ral to ſuch a character, he had ſcarce ſet his foot 
out of the cloſet, when to * the Firſt Lord of the 
Bed-chamber he met, he declared; that he had the 
Royal authority for publiſhing, that the Eaſt India 
Bill had not his Majeſty's approhation, and, that he 
would conſider every, man to be his enemy, who 
ſhould vote for it. . 
Of All the attempts that have ever been conſider- 
ed as the moſt deſtructive of the ſpirit of your con- 


looked upon with the greateſt abhorrence,. this of 
publickly making uſe of the King's name, and de- 
claring his wiſhes, to influence the fate of any Bill, 
under the. conſideration of Parliament, holds the 
n on tos bar: temas waa cr HE. 

This was the moſt fruitful: fource.of all the miſ- 
fortunes brought on Charles the Firſt, by his own. 
weakneſs; and by the raſnneſs of his wicked Mi- 
niſters. It appeared ſo incredible that any man 
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ſhould dare to renew it in our days, with ſuch pub- 
licity, and in ſuch ſtrong and unreſerved terms, 
that the firſt report of it was conſidered as one of 
thoſe rumours which are hourly ſet on foot by the 
dver officious zealots of the Court. It has ſince 
been known that the Miniſter himſelf was the laſt 
man who could credit the t. There is not a 
Page about the Court who does not know that the 
firſt time of Lord Femple's being in the Clofet, 
the Duke of Portland had juſt come out of it, and 
that the ſecondtime of that Lord's being there, his 
Grace fucceeded him. Yet he has deelared, from 
his feat in Parliament, that neither previous to Lord 
Temple's fieſt audience, nor ſubſequem to his ſe- 
cond, was there the leaſt appearantè of any change 
in the royal ſenttments, or the leaſt diminution of 
JJ 
Etery day, however, brought new proofs of the 
credit with which Eord Temple's aſſertion was re- 
ceived. A *®nobleman;, who has long been knower 
to be in the moſt intimate ſecrets of the Cabal, 
ſuckdetily arrived in town. Private meetitigs were 
helcł at tHe houſe of thoſe who were Known to be 
attached to the private views of the' Court. Meſ- 
ſages atidl lettets were ſecretſy diſperſed, from thoſe 
meetings, to ſuck!Lords as were likely to be influ - 


eliced. by a knowledge of the royal pletifure- 


The ſe ſetters were written ation ymouſſy, and in 
mie ee but the perſons, fromwhom 
they came, left no donbtof therrauthority. They 

urported, that the Eaſt India Bill was extremely 
diſliked in a certain quarter: and that no man could 
be confidered as à friend to ia quarter, who 
Mould give his vote for it. aer 

The number of perſons to whom theſe Letters 


and Meſſages were delivered; prevented their con- 
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tents from being kept ſecret ; and Lord Temple 
himſelf in the debate, more than avowed them; 
by the manner in which he anſwered the queſtions 
propoſed to him on the ſubject. Ihe conſequence 
was, that the greater part of the Bench of Biſhops, 
the great Officers of the Houſehold, with one or 
two exceptions, all the Bed-chamber Lords—Peers, 
whoſe letters pledging themſelves to the ſupport 
of the Bill, and approving it in all its parts, the 
Miniſter, it is well known, had at that moment in 
his poſſeſſion, regardleſs of their honour, regard- 
leſs of what they owed to themſelves, and to their 
country, joined the agents of the Cabal, and the 
bill was thrown out by a conſiderable majority. 
Thus was a political meaſure of the greateſt con- 
ſequence to the ſtate of any that had ever engroſſ- 
ed the attention of its government, a meaſure re- 
plete with wiſdom, acknowledged to be fully ade- 
quate to the redreſs of the great evils it aimed at 
removing, ſtamped and ſanctified by the authori- 
ty of your branch of the legiſlature, and openly 
and fairly ſubmirted to the conſideration. of the o- 
ther, defeated by a conſpiracy, originally conſiſt- 
ing of a few diſappointed factious men, and con- 
ducting their plot by private whiſpers, by back 
ſtair intrigues, by cloſet negotiations, and all the 
other dark and ſecret caballings, by which, in ar- 
bitrary and deſpotic governments, the peace of na- 
tions had been deſtroyed, and the moſt fatal revolu- 
tions ſuddenly effected. 

The diſmiſſal of the Miniſtry followed in a few 
days. The ſame unanimity that had connected 
them in the Cabinet, marked their departure from 
it. They were removed to a man; and, it is hard 
to ſay, which was conſidered by the Court as the 
greater crime in them, that unanimity and union, 
upon principle, amongſt themſelves, or the con- 
fidence repoſed in them by your In. 

G an 
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and their ſtrength in that aſſembly, where alone 


. © your authority, your weight in the Conflitution, the 


exiſtence of your liberties can be defended againſt 
the machinations of this now bold and triumphant 
unto. Certain it is, that on the removal of thoſe 
Miniſters, they were encouraged not only to avoiy 


the unconſtitutional principle on which their own 


Adminiſtration has been formed, and their uncon- 
ſtitutional manner of ſtealing into office—not only 
to trample on the dignity of your Repreſentatives, 
and to treat their reſolutions as if they had already 
ſucceeded in diſpelling them from all places in thc 
legiſlature, but even to defend the legality and ne- 
ceſſity of that principle in the face of their country; 
and, what could ſcarcely be credited, had it not 
been declared from the Throne, to plead your own 
approbation and conſent in juſtification of this dar- 
ing invaſion of the maſt ſacred right purchaſed 
tor you by the blood of your anceſtors. I mean 
the right of controul reſerved to your Repreſonta- 
tives over the Miniſters appointed by the Crown: 
or, in other words, the right of with-holding your 
confidence where you think it not deſerved, how- 
ever or by whatever ſacrifices that confidence may 
have bern purchaſed or acquired by any other 
branch of the pony. > 

-- This right of controul Mr. Pitt has publicly, 
from his place in Parliament, denied 10 belong to 
you. He has aſſerted that you have no negalive 
whatever, directly or indirectly, in the appoint- 
ment of the King's Miniſters; that is to lay, he 
has dared to avow, in the face of a free country, 
that he has accepted his office on the principles, 
and on the tenure of every deſpotic unlimited mo- 
narch, and that he is now Prime Miniſter of Eng- 
land, in the ſame ſenſe, on the ſame terms, on 
the ſame preciſe principle and tenure, as the Prime 
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iniſter or France or Spain, or the Vizir of this 
Turkiſh Sultan, are the executive [IR of their 
reſpective maſters. 0 C1972 | 

Such a doctrine requires no code; u lt de- 
mands no length of reaſoning to ſnew it to you in 
its true light. You feel, as it were inſt inctivel 
that if it be once eſtabliſhed the Crown has abſorb. 
ech all power into itſelf, and all your boaſted fran- 
chiſes are gone. 

And yet the Miniſter who has dated to hold this 
[1nguage, prides himfelf on your ſupport, and 
pleads your approbation in anſwer to the collected 
indignation of your Repreſentatives, excited by 
his arrogant aſſumptions and defpotic conduct. He 
has even adviſed his Sovereign to adopt his princi- 
ples, and the language which he has-ufed in Parlia- 
ment, has been re-echoed from the Throne, in 
anſwer to the ſolemi Refolutions and "Agdrefſes of 
the Commons of England. , 

"Thi, is the uſe that has been madenef thoſe Ad- 
dreſſes, which many of you have been perſtaded 
to ſign from very different views. *Whert you put 
vou hands to thoſe” Addreffes, Httlę could you 
Im2gine that you were ſigning your names to the 

ſurrender of your own Hberties: and that while 
you, ere taught to believe you were ſecuring your 
charters, .you Fe in fact renouncing the only pri- 
vitege that could render thoſe charters of the leaſt 
value or canſequence. in your eyes. This privilege | 
is the privilege of bearing an active and effectivę 
ſhare in the Government of your on cpuntry, by 
Repreſentatives of your own nomination; a 
when the authority of thoſe Repreſcaratives i is an- 
and their importance in the State Toft 
and forfeited, that privilege, with all your fran- 
chiſes, is Sone. For it is your authority that f 
it is your importance in the State that 
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is loſt and forfeited ; and you become like the 
members of ' a French corporation, who retain 
their charters only, as badges to diſtinguiſh them 
from their fellow ſlaves. * 


A FREEHOLDER. 
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Friends and Countrymen, 


Is my three former Letters, I endeavqured to 
trace out to you the progreſs of that fatal ſyſtem 
to which every friend of his country, who has 


been at all engaged in the public ſervice, has, at 


one time or other, in the courſę of the preſent 
reign, found cauſe to attribute all our calamities, 
foreign and domeſtic, I obſerved to you, at my 
firſt outſet, that this would be neceſſary, in or- 
der that you might come fairly and fully prepared 
to diſguſs the queſtions which I engaged myſelf 
to prove to you to be the real queſtions now 
agitating between the Crown and the Houſe 


of Commons; that is, between the Crown and 


You. 

While I have been proſecuting this deſign, 
laudable I hope, in itſelf, and certainly well meant, 
the Miniſters of the Crown have taken care to 
give ample . proofs of the charges I have brought 
againſt them. Every hour within the laſt three 
weeks has been marked by ſome freſh attempt 
to ſhake the foundations of the Conſtitution. 
What was one day ſuſpicion, the next day be- 
came 
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came certainty; and I might only refer you to 
their own aflertions, and to what is, if poſſible, 
ſtill leſs equivocal their own conduct—to con- 
vince you how fully I was warranted to ſtate 
thole queſtions to you in the manner in which 
I ſtated them in my Firſt Letter. The Cabal has 
already triumphed over the Houſe of Commons. The 
only appeal left for the friends of ihe Cinflitution is 
io lou. If they find you wanting to yourſelves, 
they may lament over your degeneracy, but they 
muſt ſink under its conſequence, | 

The firſt queſtion I 2 to you was, If 
© you were willing that the rules and maxims 
of arbitrary governments in the appointments 
© of the Miniſters of the Crown ſhould be adopted 
and put in practice in the place of thoſe which 
* have prevailed fince the Revolution, and which 
* agree with the ſpirit of the Conſtitution as 
** ſettled at that period?“ 

In arbitrary governments, the will of the Sove- 
reign is the ſole rule of the ſubject. To that well 
the people muſt pay implicit obedience in all caſes 
whatever. The King makes the law, and the 

| King provides for the execution of it, without the 
leaft reference to any power in the State diſtin 


7 from himſelf, or without being eb/iged to conſult 
any other inclinations or intereſts than his own. 
l Hence in the choice of his Miniſters or executive 

ſervants, as well as in every other exerciſe of 
6 Regal power, an arbitrary unlimited monarch 
N need look for no other merit or qualification, 
0 but an implicit deference to his pleaſure, and a 
t ſervile acquieſcence in all his deſires. If the 
e candidates for office have the talents to take ad: 
t vantage of his weakneſs, to humour his preju- 
. dices, to gratify his reſentments, to become plia- 
MN ble end ready inſtruments in accompliſhing his 
e ceſigns, and to manage with dexterity the ſecret 


intrigues 
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ſpirit of that privilege requires that the 
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intrigues of his Court, they require no other 


recommendation. He rules over willing ſlaves, 
and he gives them what taſk-maſter he pleaſes. 
Whether that taſk-maſter be a perſon whom the 
ſlaves like or diſlike, is a queſtion, the privilege 
of entering into which they have forfeited. They 
yy grumble, but they muſt ſubmit. This is the 
caſe with your neighbours in France; it is the 
caſe with the people id Spain, and all the other 
monarchies of the world, it you except your 
own. 

For 'you your anceſtors provided a happier lot; 
to them you owe the peculiar 'privilege of bein 
bound by no laws but thoſe of your own making: 
and though, for wiſe - purpoſes, they decreed, 
that the execution of thoſe laws ſhould be en- 
truſted to the ſupreme Magiſtrate, whom they 
conſented to appoint for that -purpoſe ; yet the 
| rſons by 
whom this Magiſtrate exerciſes that. truſt, ſhould 
be ſuch as deſerve and enjoy the confidence 
of the perſons whom you have choſen to act 
for you as a branch of the State. It is a maxim 
in your Conſtitution, that your King cannot violate 
In framing it he has no greater ſhare 
than you have; he cannot aboliſn he cannot 
alter, or even ſuſpend it without your conſent, 
given by your Repreſentative lt therefore follows, 
in the natural courſe of things, that in the diſ- 
charge of a truſt, which was only given for your 

good, and in providing for the execution of what 
could not be eſtabliſhed without the conſent of your 
Repreſentatives, they who come recommended by 
the approbation and confidence of thoſe Repre- 


ſentatives, ſhould be preferred to private favouritet, 


to men who have only the liking of their miſter, 


br the intrigues, and dangerous policy of his Cut 
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to recommend them; who profeſs to ſeparate his 
intereſt and make them diſtinct from the intereſts 
of your Repreſentatives, and who accept this em- 
ploy ment profeſſedly with a view to eſtabliſh the 
lormer on the ruins of the latter. 

Whatever ſpeculative men may have dreamt 
on the ſubject, the only quarter from which a 
free people, like you, can dread the deſtruction 
of your liberties, is from the powers of the pre- 
rogative veſted in the Crown, uſurping over the 
privileges of your Repreſentatives. Hence it has 
been provided, that thoſe powers ſhould always be 
exerciſed by the Miniſtry of perſons diſtin from 
the Crown, but of its appointment. For as the 
King can do no wrong, that is to ſay, as he 1s 
not accountable for any wrong that is done, the 
ſubje& would have-no remedy, if care was not 
taken that there ſhould be ſome intermediate 
perſons who ſhould be anſwerable to the Repre- 
ſentatives of the People for every act of the pre- 
rogative, throughout all. its branches. The ſureſt 
pledge, Pals a that you can have of ſuch an 
uſurpation, as I have alluded to, being never at- 
tempted, is to have the powers of the pero; 
tive always managed by men in whom your Re- 
pre ſentatives can confide, and who are known to 
them to have no intereſt diſtinct from yours. 

This was the ſpirit: that prevailed, and theſe 
the maxims that were profeſſed and eſtabliſhed at 
ſeveral periods of our hiſtory, but particularly 
at the Revolution, and which continued to be 
cheriſhed and practiſed without interruption dur- 
ing the ſubſequent reigns. The executive powers, 
entruſted io the Sovereign, the diſcretionary uſe 
of which conſtitutes what is called the prerogative, 
were exerciſed invariably ſince that period on po- 
pular grounds, and not on à ſyſtem of Court i 

: . trigue; 
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trigue; —on public principles, an{ not from the 


prejudices of private favouritilm: in the true ſpi- 


rit of a popular Government, and in the moſt 
perfect harmony with that branch of the legiſla- 
ture, in which the popular power reſides, and 
not in the corrupt tupport of a power diſtinct 
from the People. 

Confining ourſelves, for example, to the two 
K.ings of Brunſwick line, there is not a fingle 
inſtance to be found, in the hiſtory of their reigns, 
ol an Adminiſtration continuing to poſſeſs the confi- 
dence of the Sovereign, after it had ceaſed to 
poſſeſs the confidence of your Repreſentatives. 
Generous and grateful, theſe Princes well knew 
the ſpirit of the people over whom they were 
choſen to reign, and they reverenced it.—Wiſe 
and juſt, they knew the tenure on which they 


were raiſed to the Throne by the Act of Settle- 


ment, and, ſo far from thinking it a degradation, 
they placed their glory in complying with the 
conditions on which they were called to rule over 
a free people by their free choice. The prero- 
gative reſerved to them, of naming their own Mi- 
niſters, they conſidered to conſiſt, as well as every 
other part of their prerogative, in the diſcretionary 
power of ating for the good of their people; and 
they concluded, that whenever they exerciſed 
that power in oppoſition to the avowed ſenſe of 
the Repreſentatives of the People, ſuch exerciſe, 
however it might be denied on legal grounds, and 
on the plea of extreme right, was an abuſe of 
their prerogative. | | 
- What a 0 of theſe maxims have we 
lived to fee? How different is the ſpirit of our 
times! Look to the preſent Adminiſtration—attend 
to their formation to their continuance in office— 


to their doctrines and conduct, and judge for your- 
elves. 
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ſelves. Were they called into office becauſe they 
were known to poſleſs the confidence of your Re- 
preſentatives? The very reverſe. If the con- 
dence of your Repreſentatives was à certain re- 
tommendation to the confidence of the Throne, 
as 1t invariably had been from the acceſſion to the 
preſent reign, would the preſent Miniſters have 
ſupplanted the laſt? The laſt Miniſters poſſeſſed 
that confidence in the moſt eminent degree, and 
for that very reaſon they were remoyed ; and at 

the very inſtant when it appeared that they poſ- 
ſeſſed it the higheſt ; and when, from that appear- 
ance, they began to give the nation hopes of ſee- 
ing, at length, a ſtable and permanent Ad mini- 
ſtration, ſuch as can alone conduct the great and 
arduous taſk of Government at a moment like this. 
But the Royal Will and Pleaſure, that univerſal- 
leveller in arbitrary Courts, that ſole rule of con- 
duct to ari unlimited King, at firſt conveyed to 
the agerits of the Cabal, in whiſpers' and private 
clofetings, and theri daririgly publiſhed to the 
reat Lords and Officers of the. Court, who owe 
their titles and their dignities, arid the emoluments 
of their places, to the per/onal favour of the So- 
vereign, without any connection with your par- 
ticular intereſt, or any dependence on you, was 
{et in oppoſition to the favour and confidence, and 
ſupport of your branch of the Legiſlature; and; 
to the triumph of that Oppoſition, were the laſt 
incomplying, and therefote adious Miniſters, in- 
debted for their diſmiſſal from the Royal Coun- 
cils; and the preſent favourite ſervants of the Crown; 


ve as they affect to call themſelves, for their intro- 
ur duction into office ! | 
14 Let us next ſee to what theſe favourite ſervants - 
Fe of the Crown were indebted for their continuance in 


ir- office ? Was it to the confidence and ſupport of 
es. MW your Repreſentatives? * very revetſe. That 
con- 


ſent Adminiſtration. ſudge then if my ſtatement 


r 
confidence followed the diſtinguiſhed characters 
whom they. had ſupplanted. All the aris of cor- 
Tuption, all the blandiſhments, and ſeducing offers 
of the Court, all the denunciations of royal ven- 
geance, and even the the threats of diſſolution, 
were not able to weaken that confidence, or to 
divert or transfer that ſupport. This was avowed 
in repeated Reſolutions, reſpectfully laid at the 
foot of the Throne. | It was repeatedly declared 
in Addreſſes, preſented by the whole Houſe ta 
the Sovereign 1n perſon. But what was the reſult? 
An increaſe of obſtinace and caring reſiſtance on 
the part of the adviſers of the Crown ;—a confir- 
mation of their reſolution to maintain their pla- 
ces by the ſame expedients, and on the ſame 
grounds as thoſe by which they got poſſeſſion 
of them An avowed determination to fight the 
battle out between the abettors ct arbitrary power 
and the aſſertors of the rights of the people, and, 
as a deciſion of the conteſt, to brave the ſenſe of 
the Commons of England, to fet all their cen- 
fures at defiance, to trample on their digiſity, and 
deſpiſe their authority; to ſhow the world that 
their confidence or their diſtruſt, their concurrence 
or their oppoſition, are equally indifferent to the 
Miniſters 45 the Crown; and that the ſupport of 
the prerogative alone, exerting its influence over 
all its own creatures, and ia that branch of the 
tegiſlature, the members (f which are of its own 
appointment, and -whofe numbers it can increaſe 
at-,pleaſure, and whoſe pride of honours and of 
diſtinctions naturally attach them to the ſource of 
all diſtinctions and honours, is the only ſapport 
neceſſary for thoſe to whom the King hand to 
intruſt the government of this country. Such has 
been the ſpirit, and ſuch the conduct of the pre- 
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of the firſt queſtion propoſed to you was not a fair 
ſtatæment, and determine for yourſelves. 

The ſecond queſtion J propoſed to you, as con- 
taining the real point at iſſue between the Crown 
and you, was, whether you *© were willing to 
« reliaquiſh that controul over the King's Mini- 
« fters,, which is your inherent right, and to re- 
« Jexſe them from the reſponſibility which they 
« owe to your Repreſentatives for all their mea- 
« {ures?,” >» erty 

To each of the three branches which compoſe 
the Government of this country, are annexed cer- , 
tain diſtinct and ſeparate privileges. In the free 
and independent uſe of theſe privileges conſiſts 
that check which each branch poſſeſſes over the: 
other, and which forms the ſuperior excellence 
of the Engliſh Conſtitution. For inſtance, in the 
point immediately under our conſideration, the 
King has the excluſive privilege of chuſing and 
clecting to all executive offices. The, people have 
a check, or negative, on this privilege, iu a xefuſal, 
on the part of their Repreſentatives, 10. ſupport 
the . ſo choſen and elected, if they cannot 
conſide in them. This check, or nęgative, or 
controul, has been inyariably exerciſed,” wheneyer, 
the Occaſion called for it, and there are, threg 
ways in which it has been exercifed—By. reſuſing 
the ſupplies; by impeachment ; or by, adviſing. 
and addreſſing the King But from the continuance. 
of the preſent Adminiſtration in office, all. theſe. 
means are ſhown to be ineffectual ; and if the 
precedent be eſtabliſhed and the attempt proved 
finally ſucceſsful, there is an end at once to the 
Conſtitution. The government of this country. 
ſtands, from that moment, on principles totally, 


different from thoſe by which we hitherto held 


the Charters of our Rights, SA 
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As to the Supplies, ſuch. are the circumſiances 
of the times, to withhold them might not only 
materially affect, but even totally deſtroy the 
ublic credit. The faith of the nation is pledged 
or the payment of the intereſt of the national 
debt; and to refuſe the funds, appropriated for the 
purpoſe, would be to break that faith. It might 
not be much leſs dangerous to withhold the Sup- 
ro for the ordinary ſervices of the current year. 
t might lead to general confuſion, and diſ-arrange 
the whole ſyſtem of official government. Of theſe 
circumftances Mr. Pitt has availed himſelf to the 
worſt of purpoſes. He brought them home to the 
feelings of the friends of your country, and giving 
them the choice either of running a riſk of plung- 
ing the nation into confuſion and ruin, or of en- 
dangering the Conſtitution, dared and defied your 
Repreſentatives to make uſe of this check and con- 
troul, veſted in them for the preſervation of your 
liberties. F 
Wich equal inſolence and triumph, he dared 
them to exerciſe the right of impeachment. He 
knew how nngatory the exerciſe of that right would 
prove in his caſe. - Your Repreſentatives may im- 
peach, but the Houſe of Lords are to be the Judges. 
that is to ſay, the cauſe between the Repreſenta- 
tives 'of the People of England, and the corrupt 
and evil adviſers -of the Crown, is to be tried by 
the avowed ſupporters and abettors of thoſe advil- 
ers. Great Juſtice and ample redreſs. you have 
to expect from a Court, without the aid and coun- 
tenance of whoſe membersthe party accuſed never 
could have been able to commit the offences for 
which they. ſhould be called to its bar! What 
puniſhment, think you, would the Houſe of Lords 
that rejected the Excluſion Bill, in the infamous 
reign of Charles the Second, after it had paſſed 
the Houſe of Commons, with pretty muc } the 
r 2 . 
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ſame majority that ſupported Mr. Fox's Eaſt-India 
Bill, have inflicted on the adviſers of the Popilh. . 
ſucceſſion, if the virtuous Ruſſel, or the, patriotic. - 
Lord Cavendiſh, had proceeded to impeach them? 
This is the only inftance I can find in our hiſtory, 
applicable to . preſent queſtion ; and it is only 
by ſuch Miniſters as then adviſed the Crown, and 
with ſuch a Houſe of Lords as in thoſe profligate 
unprincipled days, hired themſelves out to the 
arbitrary views of thoſe Miniſters, that the right 
of impeachment for encroachments on the public 
freedom could have been rendered nugatory. 

The expedicnt of adviſing. and addreſſing the 
King only remained, and to this your Repreſen- 
tatives had recourſe. They were willing to per- 
ſuade themſelves that they ſhould. find the ſame 
..2ntion paid to their wiſhes, and the fame con- 
deſcenſion to their jealouſies and fears, which had 
ever been ſhown to your Repreſentatiyes by the 
Princes. of the-Houſe of Brunſwick. Their tem- 
per, their moderation, the calm and deliberate. 
manner in which .they conducted this important 
buſineſs, was ſuch as became the great and digni- 
fed object they. had in view. Ihe Reſolutions; 
which they bad inſerted in their Aourngly, expreſ- 
ſing their want of confidence in the preſent Admi- 
niſtration, and the ruinous conſequences that muſt 
reſult from their remaining e to the princi- 
ples of the Conſtitution, and to the intereſt of the 
State, they ordered reſpectfully to be laid before 
the Throne. But what was the reſult? A con- 
temptuous ſilence of more than a week on the ſub- 
jet, was only broken by a more contemptuous 
anſwer, The haughty miniſter could ſcarce de- 
ſcend ſo far from his dignity, as to tell your Repre- 
ſentatives that the King ** had ſeen. their Refoly. 
tions, but that he had not diſmiſſed his Miniſters, 
nor had they reſigned.” * 

RW” Not- 
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Notwithſtanding this anſwer, which ſtands un- 
paralleled in the Engliſh annals, ſince the days 
when the unhappy Charles attoned by his death 
for the arbitrary Counſels of his Miniſters and 
their inſulting treatment of his Parliament, no 

Mon, no reſentment biaſſed the public delibera- 
tions. The Commons, indeed, determined no longer 

to ſubmit your digaity to the perſonal petulance 
of a hot-headed young man. They voted an ad- 
dreſs of the ſame import with their Reſolutions, 
and they carried it in a body to the Throne, that 
they might hear their fate from the mouth of their 
Sovereign. But with what different impreſſions 
muſt they have returned from the Royal Preſence 
on that day, ſrom thoſe with which they approach- 
ed it? They found that their gracious Sovereign 
had been adviſed to confirm and countenance from 
the Throne, the deſigns of the Miniſter ; they heard 
the cauſe of that Miniſter, pleaded there againſt. 
the cenſure of the Houſe; they' found that to 
{ſerve his purpoſes, and to ſecure him in power, 
a-line of ſeparation” was drawn between them, and 
their Conſtituents by the ſupreme Magiſtrate, and 
all the weight and conſequence veſted in them by 
the Conſtitution, declared from the higheſt authority 
to reſide elſewhere; in the looſe, partial, and pre- 
judiced addreſſes of a few corporate towns, Ad- 
dreſſes procured, as you very well know, by the 
influence of the poſſeſſors of the ſeveral boroughs, 
aſſiſted by trick, and artifice, and impoſition, and 
which the worſt of Miniſters have procured in the 
worſt of times. This line of ſeparation, it has 
been the object and ſtudy of the Cabal to draw, 
ſince the firſt broaching of their ſyſtem; but the 
public and authoritative ſanction of the Crown, to 
the deſign” was reſerved for the counſels of Mr. 
Pitt. _ 
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It was not poſſible for your Repreſentatives 
not to have recalled to their minds the unhappy 
days, when ſuch a language and ſuch doctrines 
were laſt recommended to be held from that 
Throne. It was impoſſible for them not to haye 
recollected, that it was exactly on ſimilar preten- 
ces that the Miniſters of the ſtubborn and infa- 
tuated Stuarts grounded the contempt with which 
they treated the Petitions and Addreſſes of the 
Houſe of Commons, praying to be relieved from 
their arbitrary Counſels. Yet they reſumed their 
deliberations with a temper and moderation that 
could only be equalled by their fixed and firm 
determination to aſſert and vindicate your rights 
againſt the encroachments, to which they were 
expoſed in thoſe days of deſpotiſm. They, voted 
A . Addreſs. They again ſtood before the 
Throne, as the guardians of your franchiſes, and 
with all the pomp and ſolemnity with which it 
is their right, as your Repreſentatives, to approach 
the ſupreme Magiſtrate. But, inſtead of favour 
and countenance, they met with indignities that 
could admit of no aggravation, but from their 
having been offered to the Commons of England in 
the Palace of a Prince of the Houſe of Brunſwick. 
They were inſulted in the very antichamber of the 
King, where none but the officers and retainers of 
the Court could gain admittance; and when they 
had paſſed through theſe inſulting placemen, and 
reached the Throne, their prayer was again reject- 
ed with additional contempt. - Inſtead of the grave, 
dignified, and ſolemn language, befitting an oc- 
calion that is likely to be deciſive of your liber- 
ties, they found themſelves inſulted. by the pert 
and petulant cavils of a pedaatic ſchoobhboy dif- 
puting on a point of ſophiſtry. I-refer you to the 
anſwer itſelf. It is completely in the ſpirit of 
the Miniſter who framed it; and I need not add, 
. that 
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that it is completely deſtructive of your deafeſt 
rights. It ſhows you, that the only weapon left 
you, for your defence againſt the encroachment; 
of the prerogative, is proved to be ineffectual ; that 
the interference of your Reprefeatatives, in the 


ſupport of your interefts, only expoſes them to 


fcorn and contempt ; that they have no longer the 


leaſt power of controul over the Miniſters of the 


Crown, however pernicious they may judge their 
Councils to be to your freedom, and that thoſe 


Miniſters have ceafed to be 1 pens to them 


for any meaſures they may chuſe to adopt. To 
be reſponſible to another perſon fot our condud; 
ſuppoſes a power in that perſon to call us to ac- 
count, and to correct every abuſe of the truſt re- 
poſed in us. But it is now made appear, that 
your Repreſentatives have loft that power over 
the Minſters of the Crown, or at leaſt that they 


cannot uſe it without riſking the exiſtence of the 
natlon, and pulling down all the pillars on which 
the general ſafety reſts. 


That the Commons of England were jealous an! 
miſtruſtful of the executive officers employed by 
the Crown, was ample reaſon for the remoyal of 
thoſe officers even in the moſt unſettled periods of 


dur conſtitution. Never, till this day, was it 


thought neceſſary to urge any ſpecific charge of 
criminal or illegal conduct previous to the People's 
obtaining ſatisfaction on this head, and having theif 
fears and jealouſies quieted. It was charge ſuf- 
ficient that they , had not the confidence of the 
Repreſentatives of the People, and that theſe Re- 
preſentatives did not think themſelves warranted 
to repoſe that truſt in them, which as guardians 


of the People's right, they could only place in 


men who they believed in their hearts and con- 
feiences wottld not uſc it to the detriment of the 


People. | | 
{a 
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i proportioti as every monarch reſpected this 
freedom and happineſs of his ſubjects, he rever- 
enced thoſe maxims and paid a gracious and con- 
deſcending deference to this ſcrupulous jealouſy; 
a jealouſy which he knew was interwoven in the 
conſtitution of his government, and originated in 
the ſpirit of the nation over which he reigned. 
So early as the days of Heriry the Fourth, the 
Commons applied to him for the removal of fome 
of his Miniſters, in whom they declared they would 
not confide. What was his anfwer ? I know 


of no crimes my Miniſters have committed; 


but it is enough for me that my Commons deſire 
their removal; I will therefore diſmiſs them my 
0 ſervice.” 

This was ſpoken in the true ſpirit of a Britiſh 
King ; and if you ſearch every page of the annals 
of your country, you will not find a ſingle 
inſtance of a King's acting from a different ſpirit, 
and puſhing the exerciſe of his prerogative in the 
appointment of his Miniſters to the extreme of its 
right, and in oppoſition to the Commons, whoſe 
reign was not as calamitous to himſelf as to his 
People. With what melancholy 2 
therefore, muſt nat every well wiſher to the public 
happineſs and tranquility, ſee the ſpirit that pre- 
vails in our days | We Mites 
When your n apptoach their 
Sovereign, as the Repreſentatives of the People 
approached Henry the Fourth for the removal of 

iniſters in whom they could not confide, they 
are told, This want of confidence catmot, m 
not come into competition with the rights of the 
* Prerogative. You muſt bring a ſpecific charge on 

h Miniſters can be legally convicted, or they 
* ſhall not be removed.” The predeceſſors of the 
Tudors and the Stuarts think the diſapprobaticn of 


the Commons of England a ſufficient reaſon in 
1 itſelf 


6 
itfalf for diſmiſſing their ſervants.— lu the reign of 
a, Prince who holds his Crown, under the terms, of 
the Bill of Righ's and the Act of Settlement, the 
Commons of England are, aſked © What crimes 
% have, Miniſters committed“? Your jealoufies 
and your ſuſpicions, and your want of confi- 
« dence are nct reaſons with the Prerogative for 
removing them. | | 
How then does the preſent queſtion ſtand? The 


* 


- 
- 


circumſtances of the country, render it impoſſible, 
without  hazarding every thing, to withhold the 
Supplies—To impeach would be nugatory, and 
could only tend to increafe the triumph of the evil 
adviſers of the. Crown, who. are chiefly indehted 
for their power to the ſupport of the Lords—Ta 
adviſe or addrefs the Throne for the removal of 
its Miniſters, is held to be an unwarrantable inter- 
ference with the prerogative; and the want of 
confidence in the popular branch of the Legiſla- 
ture is declared to be no impediment to Miniſters 
in conducting the buſineſs of Government. — What 
ſecurity then have you left, that vou ſhall enjoy 
your freedom for a Hay? Who are to protect, you 
againſt the encroaching ſpirit of deſpotiſm?_ What 
barrier have you left to oppoſe it ? In what do you 
differ from. the ſubjects 61 the moſt arbitrary mo- 
narch in Europe? To what purpoſe will your 
repreſentatives continue to aſſemble together, ex- 
cept to regiſter the arbitrary mandates of the 


Court ſtript and deprived of all means either. of 


controul or advice, to aſſert their original dignity 
and importance, or defend your franchiſes? 

et is cutious to ſee how far this doctrine would be puſhed. 
Should the Commons ſpecif y any charge, the anſwer would be, 
afſeFtion is not pros; let them be legally congictell. Who are to 
be the judges? The Houſe of Lords What a mockery / 
6H a titty I 1 France 
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their On conſent, Should they withhold them, 
they are laid under contribution, and the baypnet 
andthe. ſyord ſnow them how far they are tree. 

It remains for me to (conſider the fourth queſti- 
on, and, after what has been laid before you, it 
requires go long di ſcuſſſn n; 
Ifhę propriety of- my ſtatement of that queſtion 
is igvoly gd in- the reaſoning upon the facts that: 
have already, been ſubmitted to yo If you are 
willing that the innovations attempted by the pre- 
ſent; Miniſters of the Cabal: ſhould; be eſtablifhed 
into precedent; if you are prepared to ſupport 

f 1 | thoſe 
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thoſe Miniſters againſt the Houſe of Commons, and 
by that means io ſacrifice the privileges of your 
own branch of the legiſlature to the Pretogative, 
you doubtleſs muſt be prepared to relinquiſh the 


„active ſhare you have enioyed through your Re- 


«« preſentatives in the legiſlature of your country, 
* and to transfer the Government from King, 
Lords, and Commons, to King and Lords only.“ 

But the truth is, you are not left to mers beit - 


ing or ſpeculation on the ſubject. The Miniſter and 


his friends,'in this, as well as in every other confti- 
futional queſtion, have thrown aſide all diſguiſe, — 
They have. boldly profeſſed their doctrines and they 
have as boldly attempted to reduce them to practice. 


I be exclufrve management of the publie purſe 
is the moſt important and ſacred right reſerved to 


your Repreſentatives..——The moment you al- 
low, that either the Crown or the Lords can in- 
terfere in the exerciſe of this right, ſo as to con- 
troul and render it nugatory, there is not a man, 
however looſe and undetermined his ideas of pub- 
lic freedom may be, who will not admit that the 
power of the Commons is at an end. Yet this the 
8 Houſe of Lords have attempted to do, and 


for this attempt, among others, you have been 


called upon to expreſs your reliance on that Houſe 
for the preſervation of your rights. * 
The Eaſt India Company had applied to the 
Commons for a ory capital ſum, to anſwer bills 
drawn upon them from abroad. At the very time 
of their making this application, they were be- 
fore Parliament convicted of the higheſt delinquen- 


cy. The moſt incontrovertible proofs' had been 
produced pf their being on the verge of Bankraptcy, 


and, without the moſt vigorous interference of the 
legiſlature, no proſpect could appear of any ſecy- 
rity for the enormous ſums already advanced ta 
them from the Treaſury. At the head of this 
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Treaſury, and veſted with the diferetionary ma- 
nagement thereof, had been juſt placed a ſet of 
Commiſſioners, who had made common cauſe with 
thoſe delinquents, and who had openly underta- 
ken their exculpation and defence. I aſk you, if 
under thoſe circumſtances, your Repreſentatives 
would not have been traitors to their own convic- 
tion, and to the duty they owe to you, whoſe mo- 
ney was thus to be diſpoſed of, if they had not 
interfered as they did with the authority you had 
delegated to them; and ordered that no ſums ſhould 
be advanced for ſuch purpoſes, without the con- 
ſent of the Houſe of Commons? But what was the 
conduct of thoſe new defenders of the People's 
rights? their hereditary Repreſentatives, on this 
occaſion ? One of their members, and he too pro+ 

feſſing himſelf a hig to the very extreme of whit 
giſm, and once ſuppoſed to haye' fallen a martyr 
to his popular zeal, procured a vote of eenſure on 
the Commons for this interference. He did nor 
ſtop even there- He made the cenſure general, 
and declared all ſimilar interference an u/urputicrr 
on the part of the Commons, and an undue and 
unwarranted exerciſe of their powers. Your Re- 
preſentatives, indeed, took care as far as depend - 
ed on them, to vindicate your cauſe on this moſt 
eſſential point. - One of the great deſigns of the 
Cabal in procuritg this cenſure, was to breed 
a quarrel between the two Houſes, and there- 
by have ſome plauſible pretext for diſſolving 
Parliament. But the Houſe of Commons avoid- 
ed the ſnate. They avpided all retort up- 
on the other branch of the legiſlature. They 
were content to prove by numberleſs precedents, 
extracted from their own Journals, that they had 
only exerciſed a right invariably reforted to by the 
Commons on alt fimilar occaſions, and to theſe 
precedents they added a Reſolution of their own, 

| aſſerts 
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aſſerting the privilege for themſelves and their 
ſucceſlors, of exerciſing that right without limit 
or controul. But whether that Reſolution is to 
remain a dead letter, uͤnoperative and ineffectual, 
like all other votes and Reſolutions of your Re- 
preſentatives in the preſent ſtruggle, is a queſtion 
that muſt finally be determined by you 
Of ſimilar tendency to this, vote of the Houſe 
of Lords, was the doctrine advanced by the Mi- 
niſter and his friends in the Houſe of Commons 
reſpecting the Mutiny Bill. Among the ſeveral 
conſtitutional expedients to which your Repre- 
ſentatives could have recourſe, for the purpoſe 
| of removing an , adminiſtration -1n * whom taey 
| could, not confide, mention had been made of. 
| paſſing a ſhort Mutiny, Bill. This had been done 
5 


t the very year before for the expreſs purpoſe 
of procuring the removal of the then Miniſters 
from his.,Majeſty's Councils. There was not a 

| man, even ſo late.as that period, who dared deny 

| the rights. of the Commons to adopt ſuch a mea- 

ſure, much leſs to threaten your Repreſentatives 

| with the conduct of the other Houſe, on a ſup · 

| poſition that they ſhould adopt it. Things were 

| not then ripe for bringing the great , queſtion. | 

„ between you and the Crown to a final deciſion. 

At preſent your ſuppoſed approbation encouraged. 
the Cabal to conclude, that the time is now come, 


| 
| and they avail themſelves of it. Without the. leaſt 
| reſerve or palliation, their Miniſter gave the 
b Houſe to underſtand, that if they ſnould ſhorten c 
the period of the Mutiny Bill, the Houſe of Lords 0 

- would alter it to the (wiſhes of the Adminiſtration, V 


9 Vou need not be told that the Mutiny; at 
Bill is a Maney Bill. That it includes in its object 
the pay and regulation of the army: in other er 


| 
| 

and he left it to them to reflect on the conſe- lt 
| 
worde | th 
t . "4 


„ 
words, that it is a Bill that affects the very vitals 


of your freedom. 5 
Vith theſe doctrines declared and eſtabliſhed, 
and reduced to practice, can any of 'you entertain 
a doubt of the reſolution that is formed by the 
preſent Cabal Miniſters to ſhew the world that the 
government of the country can be conducted in, 
oppoſition to the Commons of England; that the 
Crown and the Houſe of Lords, or to ſpeak more 
properly, the Crown in the Houſe of Lords, poſ- 
ſeſſes ample powers for eſtabliſhing every act of 
olicy and revenue, and that the conſent of your 
nd of the legiſlature is only a matter of 
form, which by tampering with the corrupt and 
renal, impoſing on the credulous and weak, de- 
faming, oppreſſing, and tiring out the indepen- 
dent Members, they are ſure to obtain, until 
at length the practice is fully eſtabliſhed, and 
this conſent, by degrees, becomes a matter of 
courſe. | | 
Where then, let me aſk you, are you to look 
for your fecurity? Can it be poſſible ſo far to 
impoſe upon your underſtandings, as to make 
you think that by ſacrificing your Repreſentatives 
to the Lords, you are protecting your own rights? 
Is it in infatuation itſelf to ſuppoſe that you have 
leſs to expect from men who owe all their con- 
ſequence and power to you; who have the ſame 
intereſt with you; who indeed, are part of your- 
ſelves, and in a political light, are no otherwiſe 
diſtinguiſhed from you but by your own free 
choice, than from perſons totally unconnected ' 
with you, appointed by another power, and looks. 
ing for all their anthority and conſequence to 
another quarter ? | | | 
In all conteſts between you and the arbitrary 
encroachments of the Crown, to what fide will 
thoſe Lords, who now are faid to be your only 
: protectors, 


7 

protectors, lean? To whom do they owe their 
titles and dignities? From whom do they expect 
the means of ſupporting thoſe titles and dignities, 
when by misfortunes or extravagance they con- 
ſume their patrimonies? Who can encrexſe their 
numbers to any extent that may be neceflary for 
oppoting thoſe amongſt them who prefer perſonal 
honour and integrity, the pride of hereditary vir- 
tue, and the intereſt an1 90 of their native 
country to the ſmiles of evil Miniſters, or the 
favour of an ambitious uſurping Prince. 

With ſuch Miniſters we are actually viſited. A 
day may come when we may be ſcourged by ſuch 
a Feines Your Repreſentatives are deprived of 
all the powers hitherto enjoyed by them of pro- 
tecting you from their deſigns. This is declared 
to be done with your own approbation; and your 
Addrefſes are pleaded in juſtification of the Miniſ- 
ter who firſt dared to execute the bold project of 
depriving you of thoſe powers. It is time there- 
fore, to come forth in your own defence. It is 
time to convince the world that you have been 
defamed and traduced by the creatures of Admi- 
niſtration, who would brand you, in the eyes of 
mankind, as the moſt contemptible of human be- 
ings, and the baſe betrayers of your own rights; 
as a depraved, degenerate, unnatural race of men, 
who, in the actual, full, and acknowledged poſſeſ- 
ſion of the rights and privileges which your an- 
ceſtors thought to be cheaply purchaſed and ſe- 
cured for you with their blood, make a voluntary 
ſurrender of them into the hands of that power 
from which they fought to protect you, and who 
thank and applaud the Miniſter, who, at the age of 
twenty-five, had dared to make himſelf the in 
ſtrument in the point of enſlaving you. 
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